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Chronicle 


League of Nations.—The first meeting of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations came to an end on 
December 18 after a session lasting five weeks. Official 
pronouncements, made on the floor of 
the Assembly, declared that the meet- 
ing had been a success, that it had 
satisfied the friends of the League and disappointed its 
enemies, that the League was at last a living, working 
organism, and that it now pointed the way to the stars. 
In spite of these enthusiastic expressions of a public char- 
acter, there is a widespread feeling of disappointment 
over the meeting. This disappointment is due, aside from 
the fact that circumstances made the efforts of the 
meeting largely tentative, to the impression that the 
Assembly, which is the only body on which all the 
members are represented, is apparently without real 
power, being little more than a public forum for the 
expression of views, and actually if not technically sub- 
ordinate to the Council, which is another way of saying 
under the control of the great European nations. From 
beginning to end there were clashes between the small 
and great nations, with victory practically always on the 
side of the latter. Amendments were shelved, nations 
were admitted or debarred, the World Court was shorn 
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of compulsory jurisdiction, regulation of the execution 
of mandates was reserved to the Council, all according 
to the dictation, it would appear, of the Premiers. Nat- 
urally the small nations are resentful, nor have they been 
wholly consoled or reconciled by the admission that the 
terms of the Covenant are still open to change and that 
they may be modified, perhaps profitably, in the light of 
greater experience at the next or some other meeting of 
the League. 

The election of non-permanent members of the Coun- 
cil of the League took place in the Assembly on Decem- 
ber 15. Belgium, Brazil and Spain were re-elected, and 
China was elected to replace Greece. There were five 
ballots before China received the votes necessary for a 
majority, England, France and Japan voting for China. 
The significance of the selection of China is variously 
explained, but it is rather generally taken for granted 
that Japan’s aspirations for control of the Far East have 
received a temporary setback and that the position of 
China has been greatly improved. China’s tenure of 
office lasts one year. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the report 
of the Commission on the Admission of New Members, 
the Assembly admitted Austria into the League of Na- 
tions on December 15. No vote was cast against Aus- 
tria’s admission, thirty-five votes were cast for its 
admission, two members were absent and four abstained 
from voting. The following day Bulgaria, Costa Rica, 
Finland and Luxemburg were admitted without opposi- 
tion, although some of the members abstained from 
voting, as was notably the case with France with regard 
to Bulgaria. Applications for admission, made by 
Armenia, Esthonia, Georgia, Germany, Latvia and Lith- 
uania were rejected. The obligations involved in Arti- 
cle X were further confused by M. Viviani and Lord 
Cecil, when the former warned the members that they 
should be certain before voting for the admission of an\ 
nation that their Governments were prepared to go to 
the assistance of the nations so admitted, and the latter 
declared that South Africa would not send troops to help 
Austria, Bulgaria or Finland. Albania was admitted to 
the League on December 17, in spite of the adverse 
recommendation of the Commission. 

The report of the Commission on the World Court was 
presented to the Assembly on December 13, and unani- 
mously adopted. The plan will not become effective until 
it has been ratified by a majority of the nations. As 
planned and at present constituted, the Court lacks com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. The small nations were practically 
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all in favor of the principle of compulsory jurisdiction, 
but England, France, Italy and Japan refused to accept 
the principle, and as a consequence the small nations had 
to yield or else give up all hope of the Court. The juris- 
diction possessed by the Court is defined as follows: 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which parties 
refer to it and all matters specially provided for in treaties and 
conventions in force. Members of the League and States men- 
tioned in the annex to the covenant may either when signing or 
ratifying the protocol to which the present statutes are joined, 
or at a later moment, declare that they recognize as compulsory, 
ipso facto, and without special agreement in relation to any other 
member or State accepting the same obligation, the jurisdiction 
of the Court in all or any classes of legal disputes concerning 
the interpretations of a treaty, any question of international law, 
the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation, and the nature or the 
extent of reparation for a breach ef an international obligation. 


The Court will meet at the Hague, and will be com- 
posed of eleven judges, elected by the League. 

The report of the Commission on Mandates was largely 
negative in character. Failing in its effort to obtain from 
the Council any information it could use as to the way 
the mandates were to be administered, it was forced to 
be content with recommending certain things which the 
mandatories should not do. The question of the man- 
dates has been a point of continual controversy during 
the entire session. The Assembly claimed the right to 
discuss the conditions under which the mandatories were 
to exercise their functions, and maintained that it was 
hurtful to the league and would alienate confidence from 
it, if the very nations that were to exercise the mandates 
should have full power to draw up the conditions under 
which they would exercise them, and at the same time 
draw a cover of secrecy over those very conditions. The 
Council maintained that the matter of mandates, by the 
terms of the Covenant, was committed to the Council and 
was within the exclusive competence of that body, and 
that mandates did not fall under the jurisdiction of the 
\ssembly. Mr. Balfour, commenting on the report, em- 
phasizes the conflicting views, when he declared that be- 
hind the action and recommendation of the Commission 
on Mandates there was the assumption that the Assembly 
is really the responsible body under the Covenant to deal 
with the question of mandates. “TI believe,” he said, 
“that view to be erroneous . . . the whole responsibility 
lies with the Council and the Council alone...” He 
went on to say that he was speaking for his Government, 
when he asserted that he or any one who succeeded him 
as Great Britain’s representative would hold themselves 
free to consider each mandate on its merits. “I cannot 
allow it to be presupposed that I or any one who succeeds 
me in any way limits our freedom of action by any thing 
the Assembly does at this or any other meeting.” Lord 
Cecil, on the contrary, declared that the “ Assembly has 
the right to discuss any question within the jurisdiction 
of the League.” Nevertheless, the report was put to the 

vote and adopted without discussion. 
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The Council of the League was informed on Decem- 
ber 16 of the appointment by President Wilson of Henry 
Morgenthau, former Ambassador to Constantinople, as 
his personal representative in the proposed mediation be- 


tween the Armenians and Mustapha Kemal. The 
notification was sent by Acting Secretary of State Nor- 
man H. Davis to M. Paul Hymans, President of the 
Council of the League: 

The President has directed me to advise you that he has desig- 
nated the Hon. Henry Morgenthau as his personal representative 
who is prepared to proceed as soon as practicable to carry out 
his proffer of good offices and personal mediation in the matter 
of Armenia. The President, however, is still awaiting advices 
from the Council of the League as to the avenues through which 
his proffer should be conveyed and the parties with whom his 
representatives should get in contact as well as assurances that 
he may count upon the diplomatic and moral support of the prin- 
cipal powers represented on the Council of the League. 

The Council of the League has sent a formal answer 
to this communication, but at this date its contents are 


not known. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Bishops of the new Republic 
have manfully done their duty during the past year and 
are facing the future with a noble determination. Their 

Archbishop Kordac &'€at trial arose within the Yednota, 

and the or national union of the clergy. Dur- 

Yednota ing the long vacancy of the arch- 
episcopal see of Prague this organization was free of all 
restraint, but upon the consecration of Mgr. Dr. Kordac 
his firm hand was felt at once. In his first pastoral, 
December 22, 1919, he unfolded his program: a reform of 
theological and historical studies, and a concentration of 
the clergy about their Bishops. He condemned the 
demagogic agitation of the reform priests for the abroga- 
tion of the law of celibacy and the alteration of the liturg- 
ical language. “All are greatly incensed,” he wrote, 
“against the passionate agitation which completely 
rejects the control of the moderate elements in the Yed- 
nota, terrorizes them and all conscientious priests, and is 
even steering towards schism and heresy.” 

On January 3, 1920, Pope Benedict XV sent a written 
message to the Archbishop urging that a meeting of the 
entire Episcopate be held at Prague to discuss the ecclesi- 
astical situation. He condemned the Yednota’s methods 
in its demands for “ foolish novelties,” and repeated that 
its deputation had already been clearly instructed at 
Rome that there would be no change in the laws of cleri- 
cal celibacy. The Bishops’ convention took place at once 
and on January 17 a joint pastoral was sent to the clergy 
in which it was stated: 

Certain persons have unfortunately come to prominence in 
the Yednota who, be it said to the credit of the clergy gathered 
into this union, cannot be considered as representative of the 
majority of its members, yet they have succeeded in a most re- 
grettable way in winning over no slight proportion of the bitter- 
minded to their own ideas. As the Yednota went astray upon 
evil paths, it sought the democratization of the Church; put 


aside the authority of Bishops in important issues; set up its 
own government alongside that of the Bishops, and even above 
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them; passed derogatory judgments upon the appointment of the 
Archbishop of Prague, to the discredit of the Holy See; criti- 
cized in a frivolous manner the joint Pastoral of the Episcopate ; 
persisted obstinately upon the fulfilment of all its demands for 
reform, even those which it was repeatedly told from authorita- 
tive sources could not be granted, especially that concerning 
clerical celibacy. More -than all this, priests were urged in word 
and writing to proceed independently with their reforms, via factt. 

The new regulations permit the members to organize 
into diocesan societies, but the aim of these unions must 
be definitely stated, a representative of the Bishop must 
be upon their committee, the meetings are to be reported 
to the Ordinary and the resolutions are not valid if 
vetoed by the Bishop. Archbishop Kordac personally 
wrote to the chairman of the Yednota, Kropher, that 
“all diocesan organizations may elect a standing com- 
mittee provided it contains a representative of the 
Bishop.” 

The Holy Father, in his letter of January 29, 1920, 
approved the episcopal resolutions, especially those 
“according to which the entire union of the clergy, 
known as Yednota, is to be dissolved, and diocesan 
organizations are to be formed only after the rights of 
the episcopal authority have been duly provided for.” 
This decision was communicated to the clergy by Arch- 
bishop Kordac in his pastoral of February 20, 1920. And 
since the official organ of the Yednota had asked its 
members whether they considered the Bishops’ accusa- 
tions justified, he demanded of all the priests that the) 
answer this question by an immediate resignation from 
this society. 

But the leaders of the Yednota were obstinate, insisted 
upon a juridical trial of their organization, and carried 
the matter to Rome. On May 6, 1920, the answer came. 
It rejected their demand and added that the dissolved 
Yednota had seriously injured ecclesiastical discipline 
and made the action of the Bishops imperative. “ His 
Holiness,” wrote Cardinal Gasparri, “ hopes that all well- 
meaning priests will submit themselves and that the chair- 
man, Kropher, will set the good example.” 

The German clergy at once obeyed and formed dioce- 
san unions with a national committee. But the Bohemian 
Yednota continued to negotiate with the Archbishop. 
The conditions laid down by him were not fulfilled by 
Chairman Kropher at the general session, August 5, 1920. 
At the conclusion of the convention, in which a new 
committee was elected by a vote of 814 against 56, the 
chairman again attempted to open new negotiations, but 
the Archbishop firmly answered that the purpose of the 
Holy Father must be carried out. 

The committee of the Yednota next demanded a hear- 
ing at the Bishops’ Conference, September 18 to 20, but 
this was denied and an energetic pastoral was issued 
upon the sad condition of the Church in Bohemia. The 
Archbishop himself denounced the fact that the dissolu- 
tion of the Yednota was not made known at its general 
assembly, and that its pamphlet, “ The Defense of the 
Reforms,” and the agitation carried on in Slovakia had 
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incited the clergy to opposition. “ The Yednota ceases 
de jure to exist; the entire clergy must announce their 
separation from it to their Bishops by October 31, 1920.” 


The Committee answered by calling an extraordinary 
convention for October 26. A most intense agitation 
prepared the way. All those who were determined to 
persist in their opposition to the Hierarchy “at any 
price ” were to send in their names. At the meeting five 
of the most respected members appealed to the conven- 
tion to make its submission, but the final ballot showed 
345 to 60 votes against the Pope. The energetic Arch- 
bishop and the other members of the Czechoslovakian 
Episcopate will not hesitate to perform their duty to 
Christ and His Church under these distressing circum- 
stances. Added to this turmoil is that caused by the 
Communists who, last week, inaugurated a revolutionary 
movement with a government of their own in view. The 
attempt was met by resolute measures, including the dec- 
laration of martial law in disturbed localities. At this 
date the country is quiet on the surface at least. 


Ireland.—Sir Hamar Greenwood’s refusal to allow 
an independent investigation of the destruction of Cork, 
on the plea that the city is under martial law, has failed 
to obscure the truth about the origin 
of the fire. It is now morally certain 
that the conflagration was the de- 
liberate work of British officials. A lorry filled with 
these people rode into the city, shooting right and left in 
a reckless fashion; shortly after a band of Irishmen 
threw a bomb or bombs, killing one soldier and injuring 
others, and forthwith the British auxiliary police, aided, 
apparently by Black and Tans, started the fire which, 
from set purpose or otherwise, was fed by petrol. The 
British Labor Commission wired from Cork to the Lon- 
don Daily Herald: “ We have abundant evidence that 
the fires were started by the forces of the Crown.” And 
the special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
writes from Cork that “ the destruction was deliberately 
caused.” The writer is careful to describe in detail how 
the incendiaries first looted shops and then bombed 
them, choosing the largest and best establishments for 
destruction. Humorously enough, in regard to one point 
he spoke by way of prophecy, saying: “In the House 
of Commons we may hear it [the fire] was a Sinn Fein 
outrage, as if even determined rebels would fire their own 
city for fun or by accident.” Shortly after this was 
written, the Commons actually heard Greenwood deny- 
ing that the destruction of Cork was the work of the 
British. Not satisfied with this demoniacal act, the Brit- 
ish soldiery added the crimes of assault and murder to 
the outrage. They brutally maltreated two priests of 
Cork, robbing one besides, after he had refused to write: 
“To hell with the Pope.” And on December 16, they 
murdered the venerable Canon Magner, an aged and 
saintly man. The Canon, who was in his seventieth 
year, was walking with an inoffensive youth of twenty- 
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four. A cadet leaped from a lorry and without provoca- 
tion shot both men dead and then threatened death to a 
magistrate who witnessed the fiendish deed. Dublin 
Castle, knowing that there was a witness to the murder, 
admitted the crime but immediately pronounced the cadet 
mad, a repetition of the excuse for the murder of Sheehy 
Skeffington. The slayer of the latter was confined in a 
sanatorium for a very short time and then dismissed as 
cured. The Castle wired sympathy to the Bishop of 
Cork and asked him to convey sympathy to the Canon’s 
relatives. The Prelate replied that he could not consider 
sending the sympathy, expressed only in words, of an 
official whose men were murdering his fellows and burn- 
ing the city, to the relatives of one of their victims. The 
Bishop also condemned vigorously attacks on British 
officials and threatened excommunication to those who 
took part in them. The murder of Canon Magner is the 
culmination of many outrages on priests by British offi- 
Father Griffin of Galway was murdered in No- 
vember. In October Father O’Reilly of Claire was 
beaten with the stock of a rifle and his house was par- 
tially wrecked by rifle fire and bombs. On November 7 
Father Fallon of Clontuskert was dragged from bed and 
beaten with the butt ends of revolvers. On November 
10 Father Kennedy of Killanena was taken twelve miles 
from his home and made to walk back in scanty attire 
after being subjected to many indignities. Recently the 
Jesuit college at Limerick was raided by night and last 
a Carmelite and a Capuchin monastery were 

Father Dominic, the chaplain of Lord Mayor 
MacSwiney, was arrested without a charge. Meantime 
there is acute distress in certain parts of Ireland. The 
Lord Mayor of Cork cabled to New York as follows: 


cials. 


week 


raided. 


“Urgently request American help. American Red 
Cross help needed to relieve distress consequent on burn- 
ing and sacking of Cork.” 

Later the Cork Industrial Improvement Association 
wired as follows: “ Principal business sections and all 
Cork municipal offices burned out. Loss cannot be esti- 
Thousands without homes and without employ- 
Can you send food 


mated. 
ment. Relief urgently required. 
immediately ? ”’ 

Red Cross referred the request to the British Red 
Cross as a “ matter of regular procedure.” Hoover, how- 
ever, has promised help, if help be needed. Meantime 
indignation runs high in the United States and elsewhere. 
On December 14 Representative Sherwood of Ohio in- 
troduced into the House a resolution requesting the form- 
ing of an international commission for the investigation 
of conditions in Ireland and Representative Burke of 
Pennsylvania introduced a second resolution calling on 
the British Government to withdraw its forces from Ire- 
land and to recognize the Irish Republic. Representative 
Mason, also, is active in this affair and thirty members of 
the Massachusetts legislature have accused Lloyd 
George’s Government of crass brutality. 


As was foreseen, efforts to bring about a truce have 
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broken down. The final documents in the case are, first, 
Father O’Flanagan’s letter to the Premier, and second, 


The Truce—The the Premier’s answer, as follows: 
Atrocities Com- While sending, through a message, peace, 
mission good-will to the people of Ireland, your 


Government have intensified their fiendish attacks upon our 
lives, our liberty and our property. 

How hollow your fair words read in the newspapers sand- 
wiched in between the burning of Cork and the murder of Canon 
Magner and Timothy Crowley! 

If you really wish for peace, allow the Constitution adopted 
by the Irish people at the last general election to perform its 
legitimate functions, and acts of violence will soon become as 
rare in Ireland as in any of the most peaceful nations of the 
world. Then arrange the terms of a treaty of direct negotiations 
with the official head of the Irish nation—President De Valera. 
This is the only possible road to that reconciliation which vitally 
interests both nations. 


To this the Premier replied: 

I had hoped that with moderation and common sense on both 
sides it might have been possible to reach an understanding 
which would put a stop to strife in Ireland and pave the way 
to a reconciliation. You now imply that in your judgment the 
only road to peace is the recognition of an Irish republic 
and the negotiation of a treaty with someone you designate as 
the official head and President of that republic. 

I have never failed to make it clear that there is no possibility 
of a settlement so long as the Sinn Fein demands an Irish re- 
public, and that though I am willing to explore every avenue 
toward an honorable, constitutional settlement, there is no road 
to peace so long as the Sinn Fein persists in trying to compel 
any settlement by means of assassination and violence. The only 
way to peace is that the leaders of the Sinn Fein should recognize 
these fundamental facts. Their present policy is only leading 
Ireland ever nearer to chaos and ruin. 

I deeply regret that you should close the door to those coun- 
sels of good-will which you invoked at the beginning of this 
correspondence. 

While this is going on in Ireland, the atrocities com- 
mission is still taking testimony in Washington. Mrs. and 
Miss MacSwiney equaled, if they did not surpass, the 
Mayor of Balbriggan for incisiveness of thought and 
clearness of expression. Their tales of horror did but 
confirm what was already known to the world. Of 
great weight was this document of the British branch of 
the Society of Friends. It read: 

The English Government has ceased to function over at least 
eighty per cent of Ireland. The Sinn Fein Government could 
and would run the country, and at present order and safety are 
only found in districts from which the English military and 
police have been withdrawn. 

The British Ambassador, no doubt acting on instruc- 
tions from Britain, still refuses to visé the passports of 
Americans wishing to investigate conditions in Ireland. 
Ten Senators have formally protested to Secretary of 
State Colby against this attitude of Geddes. Their con- 
tention is as follows: The action of Geddes is a viola- 
tion of the right of free communication between the peo- 
ple of two democracies. It is an instance of governmental 
suppression of free speech that may result in serious 
misunderstanding. The United States has never blocked 
the passage of a British or other foreign mission that 


wished to “ come here for any purpose.” 
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The League of Nations at Geneva 


A. J. MuENcH 
Staff Correspondent of “ America” 


Geneva was noted for oratorical fireworks. 
Phrases like the rights of humanity, the bonds of 
solidarity, international morality, fraternal cooperation, 
unselfish sacrifice of ambitions, justice for all nations 
were again shot into the sky of the hopes of suffering 


[ce opening day of the League of Nations at 


people, but in the glaring light of post-war events they- 


paled considerably in contrast to their former brilliancy. 
They lacked the color that once attracted and aroused 
the imagination of the people, and hence failed to call 
forth such spontaneous and warm applause as they did 
two years ago when the world was awaiting in breathless 
expectation the Peace Conference of Paris with its 
promise of a peace that would make the world a safe 
place in which to live for all future times. Since this 
lapse of time, in the opinion of many, the world has 
become less safely inhabitable than ever before. It was 
for this reason that a frost of pessimism hung in the air 
at Geneva. The monarch of the sky, old King Sol, tried 
his best to put a little cheer into the atmosphere when in 
the morning, lazily rolling out of his bed behind Mt. 
Blanc, he peeped through the curtain of mist which hung 
before his huge, rocky chamber and Saw how little gen- 
uine enthusiasm greeted the first General Assembly of 
the League of Nations. For the rest of the day his good 
nature did not desert him, for he bounteously poured 
out his golden treasures of warmth and brightness for 
the occasion. The weather was superb. 

There was much reason for this pessimism concerning 
the League of Nations among those gathered at Geneva. 
Three of the great nations of the world were absent, 
Russia, Germany and the United States. The first 
two were as little wanted as the latter was eagerly sought 
after. 

If it was true that the eyes of the world were turned 
to Geneva on the 15th of November, it is no less true 
that from Geneva, where almost the whole world had 
gathered for this event of history, all eyes were turned 
to America. The absence of the United States was very 
keenly felt. ‘The most deplorable thing about the af- 
fair ‘s,”’ two Englishmen said, “that the United States 
left the league in the lurch.” Had these two gentlemen 
honestly searched their conscience concerning the events 
that shaped the League, they might have come to the 
conclusion that it was not the United States but the 
Powers that left the League in the lurch, the real League 
which might have accomplished for humanity what had 
been promised, the League which the United States, far 
from deserting, would have championed with the best of 
its blood. England has every reason to feel snugly 
satisfied with the League as a glance at several of the 





articles of the Covenant and an analysis of them will 
show. The League is so unquestionably a good thing for 
England and so unmistakably a bad thing for the United 
States that this harsh statement of a prominent Euro- 
pean is much to the point: “ Had Lloyd George brought 
back to his people a treaty as disadvantageous to them 
as the Versailles Treaty is to the United States they 
would have thrown him into the Thames.” At any rate 
it is significant that the Covenant, Treaty and all that 
attaches thereto, were accepted by the English Parlia- 
ment with but little debate and that Lloyd George, unlike 
Wilson, Clemenceau, Orlando and Sonnino, the other 
treaty-makers, has managed to hold the confidence of 
his nation. All this explains quite effectively why from 
the English point of view “it is a most deplorable thing 
that the United States left the League in the lurch,” most 
deplorable for England of course. 

The city and its environs gave no signs of the 
absence of the United States. Quite the contrary, every- 
where among the maze of flags fluttering from windows, 
from spires and flagmasts, from the boats on Lake 
Geneva, the Stars and Stripes were in evidence. Not 
knowing the political situation one might have received 
the impression upon entering and passing through the 
city that the United States was quite a live member of 
the League. But so much sharper was the contrast when 
the buildings of the League of Nations came into view: 
no flag of the United States. So too, as the automobiles 
approached bearing the delegates, their secretaries and 
advisers, of the forty-one nations at Geneva, each wear- 
ing a little emblem of their respective nation, vivaciously 
dancing in the wind as the cars sped by, no United States 
flag greeted the expectant crowd. Naturally the United 
States was the subject of much comment, favorable and 
unfavorable, both because of its absence and for an 
added reason, for the morning papers from Paris brought 
extracts from President-elect Harding’s speech at 
Brownsville, Texas, on Armistice Day, and among them 
the statement: “ America did not fight to make the world 
safe for democracy, but for one supreme cause which in- 
spires men to offer all for their country and their flag.” 

This struck the fond beliefs of people a cruel blow. 
If nations had not fought for democracy, for what did 
they fight? For national aggrandizement? If so, then 
no League can help the world. Pessimism increased. 

This pessimism was accentuated by the fact that France 
had declared it would withdraw from the General Assem- 
bly should the delegates decide over its veto to admit 
Germany at this time as a member of the League. The 
Petit Parisien brought an editorial to the breakfast table 
of the delegates on the morning of the gathering in which 
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it insisted that only one answer could be given to any 
request or demand for admitting Germany into the 
League: “At no price today, but certainly tomorrow.” 
The admission of Germany into the League, France 
fears, will mean a revision of the Treaty, and France 
at present is not interested in the revision but in the ful- 
filment of the Treaty, fulfilment to the letter. Again, 
membership of Germany prevents the occupation of the 
Ruhrgebiet, and France does not want to lose a chance 
here. Then there is the question of reparation; German 
gold marks are valuable to bolster up a fallen credit, and 
France fears that the League is too fragile a piece of 
pottery to entrust such a precious treasure to its care. 
England is for the admission, but England, says France, 
faces a Germany whose fleet both of war and peace is 
destroyed, whose colonies England drew to its bosom and 
called its own, whose whole commercial and industrial 
life it controls almost at will; it has brought its bacon 
Because of such antagonistic interests grave fears 


home. 
are entertained for the success of the League. Had 
the question of admitting Germany come to a vote, 


there is no question that the League would have been put 
to a severe test, but it would have been a test that would 
have decided what the League is worth. However, 
there was little likelihoed that this would be the case. The 
“ Little Entente ” was on the side of France ready with 
its help, if in return France helped to keep Bulgaria out 
of the League. Bulgaria is to Czecho-Slovakia, Serbia and 
Jugo-Slavia what Germany is to France, an undesirable 
companion in a League where all should work cheek by 
jowl. Balance of power—the monarch who was said to 
be dead—reappears in quite rejuvenated form. Vive le 
roi, the old-time diplomats undoubtedly mutter under 
their breath, circumstances forbidding them to say this 
too loud. 


Pessimism found anything but consolation from these 
events of the day. Besides history with singular irony 
always introduces its events at the wrong time. So the 
Treaty of Rapollo between Italy and Jugo-Slavia was 
introduced. In vain the League had grappled with this 
problem. With ugly cynicism the promulgation of this 
Treaty was timed with the opening of the League. It 
seemed as though the impotence of the League was to be 
flouted before the world, screeching out the message that, 
League or no, the notorious, ill-famed, old-time diplo- 
macy had gained another victory. 

The General Assembly faced a very difficult task, in 
fact so difficult that suggestions were thrown out to 
the delegates to “ pigeon-hole” difficulties. This is a 
convenient manner of getting rid of disagreeable work. 
Let time take care of the world’s troubles, it is suggested, 
and let the delegates concern themselves with a program 
that will insure the closest harmony among nations. Dif- 
ferences must be swept from this program. In other 
words the Parliament of the World will do well to let its 
business be that of a debating society. If the League 
wishes to commit suicide, this advice is splendid. 
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The peculiar, entangling problems which the League 
faces are not precisely the crux of its task. Problems 
there will always be, as well for individuals and nations 
so for this League of Nations. It could joyously look 
them in the face were there less selfishness, jealousy, 
hatred and greed, engendered by a disastrous nationalism, 
among the member nations of the League. Love they 
need, love of God and love of men. L’Amor che muove 
il sole e l’altre stelle, the love which moves the sun and 
the other stars, as President Motta of Switzerland su 
well said in the closing words of his remarkable address. 
Shortly before eleven o’clock as the delegates filed into 
the Salle de la Réformation, where the General Assembly 
held its sessions, a Sister of Charity, leading at each 
hand a little girl, to all appearance orphans, made her 
way through the waiting crowd, serenely unconcerned 
with the great event and quite untroubled by the thousand 
cares that lay so heavily on the world. Here they meet, 
the Sister of Charity and the Nations of the League— 
Christ and the world—and the words of the Master, 
“the peace which I give the world cannot give” received 
a fresh interpretation. Peace is not made; it is not an 
article of manufacture. Peace flows from sources of 
life, from minds that are just, from hearts that are simple 
and from wills that are humble. As long as nations tram- 
ple justice under foot, stalk about with duplicity of 
design, and overreach each other with sinful pride, peace 
will not dwell in their midst. No league, no matter what 
its mechanism, can bring it to them. 


A Danger Signal 


JoserpH T. WYNNE 


S already noted in America the legislative enact- 

ment to abolish parish schools in the State of 
Michigan met with pronounced defeat. Of course this 
outcome is very gratifying to the great Catholic body 
and lovers of peace and harmony generally in the Lake 
State, while sympathizing neighbors everywhere are by 
no means indifferent; nevertheless the thoughtful and 
observant can perceive in this experimental attack and its 
momentous results grave cause for alarm and continued 
anxiety. 

The originators and leading workers for the measure 
which would do away with schools under religious con- 
duct, freely admit they did not expect success at the first 
tryout of this appalling proposal. Moreover they are 
quite content with the initial reception given their amend- 
ment. 

In view of this state of affairs they cheerfully an- 
nounce that they will try again at the next biennial elec- 
tion, adding in their published statement that meantime 
they will educate the public to their idea. What heed 
our sorely beleaguered coreligionists in Michigan are 
going to give to this fair warning remains to be seen, but 
it behooves Catholics everywhere to be on guard betimes, 
for there is no question that in many other places far 
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from Michigan, a like siege of persecution is liable to be 
instituted at any moment. 

The Michigan essay for the destruction of religious 
schools is only the opening gun of a universal and deter- 
mined campaign which our “land of liberty” is facing. 
Perhaps this is in the nature of a plague, sent forth by 
the fetid breath of the late World War, possibly Heaven’s 
punishment for a certain ultra-patriotism too often al- 
lowed to over-ride the simplest Christian principles. Then, 
too, in doing our “ bit” at the country’s call, we Catho- 
lics, it develops, got too near the center of the stage and 
our enemies concluded not to let such a thing happen 
again, by burrowing into the vitals of our religious or- 
ganism. Keep the young children away from early church 
influence, and the stalwarts of today will soon pass, with 
a generation of weaklings sure to follow. 

Michigan is then only the testing ground of the deadly 
endeavor, and well-chosen territory for the success of the 
enemy the State seems to be. Detroit, for instance, gave 
the amendment a 100,000 vote out of a registration of 
300,000 voters. There is no question, reviewing the event 
attentively, that had it not been for the alliance of Lu- 
therans, Adventists and Jews, also fighting for liberty of 
education, Michigan Catholic institutions would have had 
a decidedly close call in the late initial venture of their 
enemies. 

The occurrence as it stands now is of inestimable value 
to all concerned, and to Catholics especially. The auda- 
cious attempt of these Michigan people fully sets forth 
the purpose and methods of their clan, while it warns 
with no note of uncertainty against futile methods of de- 
fense. The outcome in the city of Detroit alone is proof 
convincing of the awful peril before us and should put 
ready wits at work to safeguard against danger. In the 
first place, this defense should have ‘an early start and 
steadfast application along definite, reasonable lines. 

As a preliminary, the voting population of the United 
States should be carefully estimated and the number of 
Catholics, Lutherans, Jews and Adventists enjoving the 
franchise should be counted and prepared for the vindi- 
cation of a fundamental American principle. At the same 
time, we must diligently pursue the work of recruiting 
and securing firm cooperation from all fair-minded peo- 
ple besides, for it is only with such alliance or support 
we can claim a final victory. 

From the most casual review or inspection it becomes 
readily apparent that it is not alone from the ranks of 
the liberal public we must win recruits for our cause, but 
also in large proportion from that vast majority of Amer- 
icans who care nothing for the most part about reli- 
gion in any phase at all. 

The oft-told tale of the “ churchless millions” in the 
United States is no clever bit of fiction. On the contrary 
it is true to the last syllable, the only defect being its cur- 
sory character, or lack of due detail in narration as set 
forth thus far. Featured, it would make an astounding 
revelation, far outrivaling anything produced under the 
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domination of paganism, either in its present or most 
riotous days of long ago. 

To make friends from this strange generation, in cham- 
pioning schools expressly for the propagation of religion, 
is truly a delicate and difficult task. It must be ap- 
proached and pursued not only with zealous determina- 
tion, but, not less important, with the very extreme of 
tact and diplomacy. It is evident on the very face of 
things—and Michigan has now given practical demonstra- 
tion—that a spasmodic outburst, calling attention to 
strength and loyalty, is decidedly likely to do little good, 
if not positive harm. The indifferent on-looker at such a 
sight, instead of being brought into alliance is far more 
liable to say to himself: “ Oh-ho! These Catholics are 
getting pretty strong. They are the most set on church- 
going, too. Soon they’ll be running the whole country 
and the rest of us will have to take back seats, if we don’t 
look out!” So, quite naturally, the “ safety-first ” slogan 
rules, and votes to crush our schools increase and multi- 
ply. 

When will it become universally recognized by our peo- 
ple that a dignified, properly conducted, well-supported 
Catholic press is the only bulwark that can be depended 
on to safeguard our rights and liberties in the dissenting 
and unbelieving world about us? There are only a com- 
parative few in this vast multitude who cannot be ap- 
proached, yes, and thoroughly converted, through due 
diffusion of good literature. Moreover, literary products 
for such work can be presented successfully only in the 
established form of issue, through papers, periodicals and 
books. Handbills may do very well for the corner gro- 
ceryman occasionally and circulars are still popular with 
many business concerns (these last most carefully camou- 
flaged into personal communications of late), but nothing 
approximating real literature is or can be sent forth in 
this fashion. In fact, even business houses of the higher 
class make little or no use of dodger mediums nowadays. 
They employ whole pages in the papers and magazines 
instead, because the trained operators know that it is 
alone through’ such established and accepted mediums 


-they can look for either attention or credence. 


Have we in the first place Catholic publications now in 
the field duly equipped for this great work? Are those 
who have first-hand the duty of defense before them, 
ready to proceed with their part? Michigan’s officially 
declared election returns on the anti-religious school 
amendment raises signals of warning both big enough and 
high enough to be seen from coast to coast. 

It has been made plain that the methods of our enemies 
pursuing their fell work of anihilating our schools are of 
the underhand, carefully studied order, unbroken by re- 
verses and in accomplishment slow but sure. Everybody 
knows how a sprouting acorn can split a rock; they know 
the parable of the tares and the wheat, and the ruin that 
can be spread amid acres of grain through the wafting 
about on the summer breeze of the down of a single this- 
tle. The would-be destroyers of the schools candidly 
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declare, too, that their campaign is to be one of education. 
Of course, rightly classed, this educational scheme on 
their part really means !abor at perversion from truth 
and justice, overthrow of constitutional rights and dis- 
ruption of public peace, good citizenship and general 
prosperity. 

It has been remarked before that “ for ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain” the heathen is not to be 
compared with the plotters and intriguers who assume 
the role of self-assigned destroying angels and ministers 
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of reform. We know that these malevolent or sadly de- 
luded beings do not hesitate to employ trickery and mis- 
representation in pursuit of their ruinous endeavors. 
Armed with all this knowledge and with the late practical 
illustration now before us, are we ready to bring into 
action and properly manipulate our single potent weapon 
of defense, the all-powerful printing-press? It is high 
time for Catholics to let up on achievements in various 
wars and settle down in unanimous accord to protect the 
fundamental rights of parents and children. 


The Mexican New Year 


Mer. E. Burke, P. A. 


thing peculiar in its New Year’s customs. No 
matter how stoical he may be, a new year can 
scarcely come round without some special notice, or con- 
cern, on the part of every individual. This is quite natural, 
too. The span of human life, at the best, does not contain 
so many years that they can be allowed to become com- 
monplace. In any case, our years are so uncertain that 
even the youngest is constrained to watch the end of the 
old, and ingress of the new year, with some measure of 
awe and reverence. In Christian lands, anyway, the new 
year is an occasion for thanksgiving and general intro- 
spection, even if their great centers of population give 
themselves up to such exhibitions of revelry and dissipa- 
tion betimes as to compel rebuke from even the purely 
civil authority. But, what I mean to say is, that for 
everybody New Year’s is a time of legitimate rejoicing. 
In the beautiful land of Mexico, where, even before the 
Christian period, the new year was greeted with elabo- 
rate religious and profane festivity ; and where a special 
New Year’s god was given public worship, with bloody 
rites, one might naturally look for observances out of the 
The wonderful “ posadas” of Christmastide 


N EARLY every country in the world has some- 


common. 
rather pointed our expectations in this direction. Noth- 
ing unusual, however, was anywhere observable, although 


the usual customs suffered neglect in no particular. For 
example, there was the conventional exchange of cards 
to wish the “ Feliz Afio”; telegrams of mutual felicita- 
tion were dispatched as with us; and, to some extent, 
there was the profuse exchange of presents which marks 
so many other periods of the year. Mexicans are gen- 
erous friends, as a rule, and the string of tents or bazaars 
which occupy the north and west sides of the beautiful 
Alameda, and in which all kinds of wonderful things for 
Christmas gifts (every conceivable creation in pottery, 
toys, fancy baskets, fireworks, jellies and confections) 
are exposed for sale, are still in evidence. The Mexican 
pays more for toys and playthings for his children than 
any other paterfamilias of whom I have personal knowl- 
edge. True, these trinkets are not always as rare and 
costly as with us; but they abundantly manifest his love 


of the little ones, and his generosity in giving, often out 
of small resources, to make them happy. Family affec- 
tion there is always remarkable. 

It was quite noticeable that the churches remain open 
later on New Year’s eve, although there is no show or 
decoration for the occasion. Generally they are closed 
from midday till three o’clock in the afternoon, and again, 
after five, till morning. But, on this evening, streams 
of people, male and female, are to be seen entering them 
till ten o’clock, and, later, to make visits of thanksgiving 
and to put up petitions to God for protection in the com- 
ing year. There are no “ Watch Services” in any of 
them, so far as I know. In the clubs, restaurants and 
cafes there is evidently a great deal of cheer. These 
places are well prepared for the extra strain on their 
resources. From their ceilings hang many colored lights ; 
the walls are hung with festoons of cedar, cypress and a 
pretty gray moss very common in these regions. Of 
course flowers and: flags were everywhere displayed, and 
electrical devices so contrived as to speed, as if by magic, 
the departing year on its way, and to show the new year 
gayly coming into its own. The dance is arrested at this 
solemn hour of midnight and bells and whistles and fire- 
works and the huzzas of the populace welcome the 
youthful stranger. Everybody knows at this moment that 
something unusual is transpiring—another new year 
is on the lists. But there is nothing unusual to us, at 
least, in the matter or manner of its announcement—just 
the regular program of New York or Toronto, London 
or Paris. Only perhaps the young people in Mexico (and 
this is largely their part) are better behaved and less con- 
tentious and rough than those of most other countries. 
Such a thing as a fight, or the bandying of unbecoming 
epithets, is so rare in public or quasi-public gatherings, 
that when it does occur one instinctively looks for a for- 
eigner in the guilty party. Last New Year’s, from the 
balcony of the hotel, we looked down on the bright and 
crowded street and watched the interminable string of 
motors, with their brazen red lights, pass through into 
the Zocalo, the joymakers in them, with musical or noise- 
making instruments, or with their unaided merry voices, 
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affecting one continuous acclaim. They also lassoed, with 
brilliant streamers of paper, or covered with multicolored 
confetti their less favored fellows plodding along the 
sidewalks afoot. “ Feliz afio 4 todos!” was the common 
salutation as they passed by. There was nothing save a 
spirit of friendly feeling and comradeship manifest. 
When midnight sounded all stopped, whether in the 
streets, houses, theaters or clubs, to embrace each other, 
and give the three regulation thumps on the back, accom- 
panied by the fervent expression of good wishes for a 
Happy and Prosperous New Year! As with the French, 
New Year’s is also a family festival here. 


Before the Conquest, as has already been said, there 
were various ritual ceremonies and festivities to mark 
the recurrence of the new year. The principal ones were 
awful to contemplate, since they involved the sacrifice 
of all the little children born on what were termed “ los 
dias acigos,” the fatal days, and which one cannot help 
associating in some remote wav or other with the slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents which the cruel Herod decreed, in 
order to encompass the death of the new-born Christ. All 
the children coming into the world on these fatal days 
were sacrificed by the early Mexicans to satisfy the ex- 
actions of their cult. A sufficient number of these unfor- 
tunate infants being gathered together in one place, they 
were decorated with rich plumes, their little faces 
painted black, with a white disk on either cheek, and car- 
ried on gorgeously decorated biers, to some elevated po- 
sition overlooking the lake or bordering upon it, such as 
La Villa, Los Remedios, Peiién and Cerro de la Estrella, 
where they were immolated. In the mountain fastnesses 
the secondary gods of water or rains, the “ Tlaloques,” 
were supposed to rule. Before the effigies of these gods 
the weeping children were conducted. The passing of 
this lugubrious procession always wrung sighs from the 
multitude, and sad looks from the unfortunate mothers 
who addressed tender words and looks to the little vic- 
tims as they went to the place of sacrifice. Other priests 
visited the Resumidero del Pantitlin, where the Goddess 
of Running Waters, “ Chalchillique,”’ was also rever- 
enced. Human sacrifices, apart from those just men- 
tioned, were offered at other periods of the year by these 
poor Indians of Mexico. The victims were both volun- 
tary and involuntary, the latter usually being taken from 
among the prisoners. The heart of the victim was cut 
out of his breast by the officiating priest, with an ob- 
sidian knife, as sharp and expert as anything to be found 
on the modern surgical table. It was usually.believed that 
to cut a man’s heart out was the height of cruelty, and 
that these Indian sacrifices were attended by the greatest 
horror and suffering on the part of the victims. Not so; 
the sense of feeling was altogether deadened by the use 
of “ ololiuhqui,’ a powerful anesthetic obtained from a 
species of the poppy plant, and used very generally in all 
ritual sacrifices. 


The new year, among the pagan Indians, was also cele- 
brated by great gladiatorial contests, in the presence of 
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their respective emperors, who attended, elaborately 
robed and surrounded by all the splendor of their courts. 
The Aztecs were as fond of these feasts as their succes- 
sors, in the Valley of Mexico, are fond of Spanish bull- 
fights. 

But, as was said above, the new year of the Mexican 
Indian in point of time did not correspond with our own. 
The Nahuas kept months of twenty days each. The new 
year commenced on March 2, in the years which they 
called tetcatl and calli; in the other years it fell on March 
3. “Tlaloc” was the god of the new year, among the 
Nahuas, and the offering they made to him was mazorcas, 
or ears of corn, as may be learned, even today, from the 
codices still preserved in the museums. Such then were 
the new year practices of the aborigines, who, although 
rude and uncultured, still possessed the calendar and 
many evidences of a civilization equal, in many respects, 
to that of the European. 

Mexicans, however, have not always celebrated with 
such rejoicing the advent of the new year. Not later 
than 1848, New Year’s dawn saw flying from the palace 
of the viceroys the Star-Spangled Banner of the United 
States of America and the occupation of the city by Gen- 
eral Scott’s troops. From a knowledge of their present 
feelings it is easy to imagine the anguish which must have 
overtaken them as they beheld their ancient and beloved 
“ Tenoxtitlan” in the hands of the foe, through what 
they believed to be the ineptitude or treason of their own 
generals. That was a New Year’s of deepest sorrow for 
the defeated Mexicans. It was followed, however, by 
peace, through the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe, 
on February 2, with all that this meant to the nation, in 
diminished territory and prestige. 

But centuries before this there was another tragic New 
Year’s in Tenostitlén, under Cortéz himself. The City 
of Texcoco, one of the most beautiful of the Indian cen- 
ters of this time, in the Valley of Mexico, rose against 
the Conqueror, in 1521, and endeavored to ambush him 
and his supporters whilst they were on their way to visit 
the City, or realm of Netzahualcoyotl, on December 31, 
1520. Cortéz, greatly incensed at this act of perfidy, or- 
dered Texcoco to be sacked, its buildings burned to the 
ground, and its people put to the sword. New Year’s, 
1521, then, was ushered in to the rude Indian inhabitants 
of Mexico Valley, by the flames of the burning homes of 
the hitherto proud Texcocans, an awe-inspiring example 
to all. 

The festivities of New Year’s in the short reign of 
Maximilian, in the middle sixties, were marked by gen- 
eral rejoicing. Great crowds of youngsters promenaded 
the streets of the Capital, singing songs of joy. The 
women, from the churches, mixed with the populace, 
and the cafes and theaters were filled with enthusiastic 
guests, gay men and elegant ladies, watching the new 
year in. Two years later, the Empire being dead and 
the Republic revived, the joy which outwardly marked 
the observance of this feast was even greater than ever 
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betore. The theaters offered special performances, and 
brilliant reunions everywhere characterized the entrance 
of the year of grace, 1868. In the Alameda and Zécalo 
military bands played the old year out and the new year 
in, to a confluence of people which overflowed their 
very bounds. When the bells of the Cathedral struck the 
hour of midnight a general shout went up from thousands 
of throats, and the notes of the beautiful Hymn of the 
Republic thrilled all hearts. This was an historic New 
Year's! 

There were some quaint customs for these days, also 
customs which now have all but disappeared. One of 
them was called Fl Rifle de los Santos, the Raffle of the 
Saints, and the young people entered into it with much 
zest and enthusiasm. Slips of paper with the names of 
the Saints written on them were placed in an urn, or 
ballot-box. The youth that joined in all other vulgar 
games of chance with such satisfaction and success, 
entered into this also with the greatest serenity and com- 
posure, impelled by the special motives of devotion and 
good fortune. Just when the ballots with the Saints’ 
names were drawn from one urn, from the other the 
names of the persons who were to give them the special 
devotion in the new year which their lot had brought 
them were also taken. The Saints that were never ex- 
hausted, in the urns, were St. Francis of Paul, for 
match-making, and St. Rita, for smoothing over diffi- 
culties,—the young people seizing upon the license thus 
procured with none the less devotion, from the feeling 
that they were only acting within their rights, in securing 
such powerful advocates as could bring them out ahead, 
in the business which interested them most in life. 

he printed calendar was an early New Year’s institu- 
tion in Mexico, as might be expected from the first 
country to set up a printing press on the American con- 
tinent in 1535. The ancient Toltecs, Nahuas and Aztecs 
possessed the same calendar. One of the wonders of the 
national museum is the great stone of the Aztecs with 
the year’s divisions and signs engraven upon it. There 
is a tradition that the priests and astronomers in Mexico 
met together in the vear 249 B. C., in Huehuetlapallan, 
to reform their calendar, which must have antedated that 
time. Of course, with the Conquest and Christianity, 
came the adoption of the Julian Calendar in Mexico, and 
when Pope Gregory, in 1582, abolished the Julian and 
ordered the Christian world to adopt what, after him, 
has been styled the Gregorian Calendar, Mexico, or 
New Spain, immediately conformed. It was the Grego- 
rian Calendar, then, that was first launched from the 
press of Mexico, more than a century ago, and such 
publication quickly became known as the “ literature of 
the new year.” These Mexican calendars, a splendid col- 
lection of which is preserved in the National Museum, 
are very beautiful and artistic. In the beginning, they 
were serious and proper in matter, as they were the 
only current prints permitted to enter the Catholic house- 
hold, or fall into the hands of the children. Newspapers 
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were, in these days, kept scrupulously away from the 
innocent, for fear of contamination by the opinions they 
reflected. Later, those calendars began to take on the 
various styles which we notice among ourselves today. 
There were humorous calendars; occasionally, historical 
calendars, but almost always religious calendars. Those 
publications were also the medium of publicity for the 
literary classes. In them, the poet aired his verses and 
the prose-writer his essays. They became at once the 
vehicle of gracious comment, cooking receipts and hymns 
to the Blessed Virgin. Under all sorts of titles they were 
ushered into the light. In 1823, there was one entitled, 
“ Calendar for Mexican Girls”; in 1854, “ The Impolitic 
and Judicial Calendar”; in 1856, the “ Calendar of the 
Little Black Poet;” and, in 1868, ‘‘ Historical Calendar 
of Maximilian,” etc., etc. Today, there is’a kind of lull 
in calendar-printing; but a good number of them are 
still turned off the press, and dedicated to business enter- 
prises and personal friendship, as in our own land. 
Many of these prints carry the engraved calendar of the 
Aztecs as well as our modern ones, so that the world 
may know that the aborigines of this Great Land were 
not behind their time in what was regarded as a record 
of the solar year, and its divisions into hours, days, weeks 
and months, etc. Ages before the European set foot on 
this soil there was engraved on stone, in a wonderfully 
artistic and scientific way, the system the Aztecs used to 
record the flight of time, and one of these stones, at least, 
is preserved to this day. 

Another New Year's is at hand in Mexico, as in the 
rest of the world, and finds her striving to rehabilitate 
herself, after serious interna! disturbances; to correct her 
mistakes of whatsoever order, and to put herself in a 
way of reaping the advantages from the rich resources 
with which a kind Providence has endowed her. This 
determination should be definite enough to satisfy all 
honest people. And, this being so, who is there that has 
heard the Song of the Angels and understood its message, 
but will wish for her the full fruition of her just and 
patriotic hopes before another year of accounting is 
ushered in to the nations? 


Anglicans and the Branch Theory 


FLoyp KEELER 


HE distinguishing feature of Anglicanism is the 

“branch theory ” of the Church. From the highest 
to the lowest this theory-survives in some form. High- 
churchmen generally use it as a justification of their 
Orders and their position generally, alleging the existence 
of three distinct “ branches” of the Catholic Church— 
Roman, Greek, and Anglican—each equally valid and 
within its own sphere, each possessed of the right to the 
allegiance of its subjects. It is thus that many Anglicans, 
particularly in England, justify their membership in the 
Church of England, though when traveling on the con- 
tinent they invariably attend churches of the Roman obe- 
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dience, since that “ branch ” is held by them to have law- 
ful jurisdiction in those parts. So long as England was 
isolated from the rest of the world and so long as English- 
men stayed at home for the most part, they were able to 
hold this theory with some degree of consistency, but 
when the settlement and colonization of various parts of 
the world began, it was subjected to a fearful strain. 
Take for example, our own country. I was taught in the 
seminary that the “ Anglican branch ” of the Church had 
lawful jurisdiction in the United States owing to a sort of 
pre-emption claim in the matter of bishops. The conse- 
cration of Bishop Seabury of Connecticut, the first Pro- 
testant [:piscopal bishop, preceded by several years that 
of Bishop Carroll of Baltimore; ergo the claims of the 
Church represented by the former were incontestable, 
while the latter was really a usurper! Do not smile at the 
“logic ’’ of the argument. It was advanced in all serious- 
ness. But somehow the logic of it did not seem thor- 
oughly conclusive to me, even in Anglican days. It might 
be all right so far as the thirteen original States were con- 
cerned and in some of the territory west of the Alleg- 
hanies, but when we annexed Florida and later, when 
Texas and New Mexico came into our possession, there 
was certainly complete organization and possession by the 
“Roman branch ” long before our flag floated over them, 
or before they had even so much as heard of the existence 
of Anglicanism. Must I be an Episcopalian in New 
Haven, and a Roman Catholic in Santa Fé? It required 
too much agility for me! 


But seriously, it is just such a strain to which the branch 
theory has been put, and present-day practice in Anglican- 
ism is to ignore it for purposes of expansion and hold to 
it for purposes of proving the possession of valid Orders 
and Sacraments. Being a poor rule, it does not work both 
ways. And its breakdown in practice becomes more and 
more obvious as the years go by. The positive element 
in Anglicanism seems to be giving way to a policy of 
expediency more and more. Up to a generation ago the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country confined its 
missionary labors to work in our own country and in those 
lands which might be justly called “heathen.” The 
thought of entering a field where the Catholic Church 
was already at work and counted the vast majority of the 
population as its adherents did not enter the minds of its 
members. Even low-churchmen seemed to feel it an im- 
propriety. One disastrous attempt, undertaken without 
adequate authority, to aid a schism in Mexico had but 
reinforced the general feeling that such work was unwise 
to say the least. But about thirty years ago a band of 
young men from the Virginia Theological Seminary set 
forth for Southern Brazil and there began the first 
Protestant Episcopal “ mission ” to Latin lands. The sen- 
timent of their Church as a whole, was against them. 
The Board of Missions refused to finance their venture 
and their friends had to found a separate mission society 
to do it. Gradually, little by little, the propaganda carried 
on in their behalf bore fruit, and their alleged right to 
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intrude on the territory of another “branch” of the 
Church was defended on the ground, advanced by a 
professor of canon law, that that particular “ branch” 
which had previously held jurisdiction had forfeited it by 
requiring “ sinful terms of communion ” of its adherents. 
Not all agreed to this and even yet many Episcopalians do 
not feel any too enthusiastic over the work of their 
Church in Catholic countries. The furor that was raiséd 
a few years ago over the determination of the Board of 
Missions to participate in the Panama conference, held 
under a sort of pan-Protestant auspices, and the resigna- 
tion of a number of prominent high-church bishops and 
clergy from the Board because of it, shows how sentiment 
went. But these same bishops and clergy for the most 
part accepted re-election a little later and the matter was 
dropped. 


With the general upsetting of balance occasioned by the 
World War new problems have come for the “ branch 
theory,” and it is getting more battered in practice than 
even before. Intimate contact is being had with various 
nations of which we formerly knew but little. Some of 
these belonged to the “ Roman branch,” and others to 
various offshoots of what Anglicans usually call the 
“Greek branch” of the Church. So far as any of them 
remain loyal to the Holy See, Episcopalians do not try to 
do much with them, but in other instances they seem to 
have thrown to the winds the caution which previously 
distinguished their overtures and are now ready to join 
forces with anything so long as it is “ anti-Roman.” The 
latest of these adventures and one which would seem to 
do more violence to the branch theory than anything pre- 
viously undertaken is the attempt to form some sort of 
union with the Czecho-Slovak schism, euphemistically 
styled the “ Reforming Catholics of Czecho-Slovakia,” in 
a recent article in the Living Church by Rev. Robert 
Keating Smith, an Episcopal clergyman, who, it seems, is 
a sort of American representative of this movement, and 
who has been visiting Prague in the interests of a union 
between this “ Circev Ceskoslovenska” and Protestant 
Episcopalianism. He tells us that this revolt is not 
towards “ evangelical Protestantism,” though a high of- 
ficial of the Baptists in North America recently related to 
me the “ need for the gospel ” in Czecho-Slovakia, and of 
the plans of various “ evangelical Protestant ” organiza- 
tions for work there. Then, too, Mr. Smith rather naively 
asserts that in this new “ Church ” “ there is the strongest 
decision not to turn to the Old Catholic Church anywhere 
or in any sense.” And indeed, why should they? Old 
Catholics have no money, and Episcopalians have! 

We are further informed that this revolt is a “ return 
to the ancient Catholic faith and practice ” but like most 
of these “ reforms” it not only cuts itself off from the 
center of Unity, which is certainly a note of the Faith of 
the “ancient Catholic Church,” but according to reports 
received at the National Catholic Welfare Council’s news 
bureau has become heretical as well. Dr. Forsky, one of 
the principal leaders in the movement, so it is reported, 
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preaches his unbelief in transubstantiation at the Mass and un- 
belief in the Immaculate Conception. He asserts that the Blessed 
Virgin was the mother of other children than Christ. Other 
priests of the new church teach the correct dogma of the Catholic 
church on these points and the new church is therefore troubled 
with many dogmatic inconsistencies and contradictions. 

So there vou are! Evidently we are to be treated to a 
Bohemian counterpart of Anglican theological difficulties, 
and since no Catholic Bishop has joined this new 
“church,” maybe of Anglican Orders as well. In this in- 
stance can the “ branch theory ” be said to be working out 
in practice? Its net result is the formation of a new sect, 
a “ branch” if you will, in a place where already another 
“branch” was well-established and capable of taking 
care of things. It is small comfort to a Catholic-minded 
Episcopalian to feel that his “ theory ” issues in practice, 
in flirtation with every heresy or schism which may arise 
anywhere in the world. And, how, in view of the chang- 
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ing conditions of the world are we to limit jurisdiction 
according to the branch theory? In Bohemia, we are 
to have two overlapping and in the United States there 
are so many, and they are so intertwined, that a banyan 
forest is simplicity itself by comparison, and the end is 
not yet. It is no wonder that the Catholic mind, accus- 
tomed to the logical, ordered working of Catholic Faith 
and practice, the recognition of the fact that if Christ’s 
Church is one, it cannot consist of several mutually ex- 
clusive “‘ branches,” becomes somewhat weary of trying 
to fathom the mental processes by which this “ branch 
theory ” is held. It does not and cannot make for unity, 
and those whose heartfelt prayers for unity ascend un- 
ceasingly to the Throne of God, must sooner or later see 


_it. With the saints who gave their lives for the testimony 


of the Faith, we can only wonder and cry, “ How long, O 
Lord, how long?” 


Socialism in Germany 


A. L. HENSEL 


FTER the Franco-Prussian War Bismarck, pursu- 

ing extreme national objects, succeeded by a series 
of oppressive measures in uniting the German people into 
a nation whose unity was unsurpassed. He did not 
shrink from measures of repression to gain his ends. But 
the brutal force of his “ Machtpolitik”’ brought into ex- 
istence another union no less strong. When in the year 
1878 he succeeded in having the anti-Socialist laws 
passed, opportunity for this being offered by the attempted 
assassination of Emperor William I by the hands of 
Nobiling, he created as a consequence a Socialist party 
of unparalleled strength. The numerous divisions of the 
factions of German Socialism were forgotten. The Iron 
Chancellor was their common enemy. Freedom of speech, 
of assembly and of the press was denied them. Twelve 
long years they fought for a repeal of these laws. This 
fight made them strong; their power grew with each pass- 
ing year. On October 1, 1890, the laws against them 
were removed from the statute books. But the Socialists 
had learned the lesson of the effectiveness of united ef- 
fort. From 1878 to 1914 they marched onward with 
scarcely a broken rank in the line; onlookers were fasci- 
nated by the harmony of the Socialist movement, and 
caught by the charm they joined ranks under the banner 
of Socialism’s cause. No Socialist organization any- 
where in the world had a similar record of harmony of 
policies and tactics to show for such a length of time. 
Then came the war. 

When in the fatal summer of 1914 the Ebert-Scheide- 
mann group decided to throw its influence with the war- 
party of the Kaiser, the split of the German Socialism 
became a certainty. The glorious dream of the Second 
International of a universal revolt on the part of the 
proletariat in the event of war was shattered; the enthu- 


siasts for the International were bitterly disappointed, 
and all the bitterness of their disappointment was poured 
out in vitriolic invectives against their one-time comrades, 
who were accused of betraying the proletariat of the 
world. Two large groups appeared on the scene, the 
Majority Socialists led by Ebert, Scheidemann, Braun 
and Wisell, and the Independent Socialists led by Kaut- 
sky, Ledebour, Crispien, Dittmann and Daumig. The 
former were the Nationalists, the conservatives and par- 
liamentarians, favoring tactics of peaceful evolution and 
hoping to force concessions from the Kaiser under pres- 
sure of the war, thereby bringing themselves by a few 
long strides closer to their goal; the latter were the In- 
ternationalists, the radicals and revolutionists, flouting all 
weak compromise with the capitalistic bourgeoisie and 
clamoring for tactics of direct action and terrorism to 
stop the bloody murder of the war. Karl Liebnecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg were the most extreme agitators in 
championing this course. The unexpected prolongation 
of the war sharpened differences to such an edge that 
the split became deeper and deeper as the months of the 
war sped by. The final break came in 1917. 

However, the Majority Socialists were the stronger of 
the two parties, and emerged as such when the November 
revolution of 1918 brought the throne of the Hohenzol- 
lerns down with a crash. They seized the reins of gov- 
ernment; they thought this their opportunity to make 
Socialism a reality. But to their sorrow they soon found 
out that it is by far easier to say what should be done 
than actually to do it. Theirs was now the power to 
bring to earth the Socialist paradise which, throughout 
so many decades, they had promised their followers. 
Their government was a fiasco. Failing completely to 
make good their promises, the rank and file lost faith in 
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their régime, with the result that at the general elections 
of June 6, 1920, the Majority Socialists suffered a 
tremendous landslide which brought blocks of votes to 
the Independent Socialists. These were beside them- 
selves with joy. But the triumph was short-lived. Feast- 
ing in the banquet hall of their hopes, there suddenly 
arose Banquo, the troublesome ghost of Moscow. 

During this past summer the Bolshevist class of Russia 
and their kinsmen from other countries held their great 
pow-wow at Moscow. It was called the Second Congress 
of the Third International. The proletariat the world 
over hailed it as the ex oriente lux, but the Independent 
Socialists of Germany soon had reason to call it the ex 
oriente crux. For here the famous twenty-one conditions 
of Lenin were formulated, and these conditions, pre- 
sented for acceptance to the Independents, were a hard 
nut to crack and a still more bitter kernel to swallow after 
the nut was cracked. To accept the conditions meant that 
henceforth the Independents would have to strew incense 
before the god of Moscow, and this they were very much 
loath to do. Not to accept them meant inevitably dis- 
harmony within the party, since the voices for and against 
Moscow were growing quite clamorous. Discussion be- 
came hotter each day, and the angel of concord, hiding 
his face with shame, spread his wings and fled. To bring 
him back was the big problem. A flying squad was sent 
after him in the form of a hurriedly organized commis- 
sion which was sent into Russia to investigate objectively 
the Soviet régime. It was hoped that the coolness of 
objective facts sent back to Germany would temper the 
heated atmosphere at home and that smoking a pipe of 
peace with the cure-all medicine-men of Moscow would 
secure for the Independents less harsh terms than those 
which they were asked to accept in the twenty-one condi- 
tions. Dittmann and Crispien, favoring rejection of the 
Moscovite terms, and Daumig and Stocker, favoring ac- 
ceptance of them, were members of the commission. The 
commission thus divided returned still more divided, each 
group carrying large quantities of combustibles for heated 
discussion. Dittmann published a series of articles which 
denuded the Soviet régime of the rags of achievements 
which, as glorious accomplishments, it had flung about 
itself. This infuriated the German Leninists; in their 
name Daumig picked up the glove which had been flung 
down in challenge, ardently defending the Third Inter- 
national as the only movement worthy of consideration 
by the proletariat of the world. There was no longer any 
doubt that the Independent Socialists were doomed as a 
party of prominence; the split was inevitable. 

This came definitely in October at their congress which 
convened at Halle. It was full of intensely exciting 
scenes quite in contrast to the congress of the Majority 
Socialists which had opened its sessions at Cassel just a 
few days before. Here old principles were reaffirmed 
and old positions were repaired and strengthened. The 
tactics evidently were to present no new subjects for dis- 
cussion lest the fate of the party should be that of the 
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badly battered party of Independents at Halle. Socializa- 
tion was indeed discussed, but in terms of old phrases 
which carried no germs of fermentation; it was offered 
as sweet, innocuous grape-juice, there being much reason 
for the fear of new wine in old bottles. Wisell, the for- 
mer Minister of Industry under the coalition Govern- 
ment, made an attempt to outline a program for con- 
structive and productive effort in the new socialized 
State, but it was so unsatisfactory and so utterly void of 
comprehension of economic and industrial facts and 
problems that his own comrades were little impressed by 
it. On the contrary, it was made the target of such a 
rapid fire of rebuttal, that the proposed plans of socializa- 
tion looked like a sieve when they were hauled away from 
the floor of debate. As usual, the comrades excelled in 
their tactics of destruction, and satisfied with this demon- 
stration of excellence left the congress with quite an 
exalted feeling of success. Other things were transpiring 
at Halle. 

There the comrades had not put the kiss of love on 
each other’s cheeks when they met. They had much to 
say to each other, and what they had to say carried the 
tone of battle. Arthur Crispien led the attack against 
the Moscovites. Daumig entered the lists for them. 
It will be a long time before the walls of the assembly 
hall at Halle will again be witness to such a melee of 
charges and mutual recriminations. Accusations of mis- 
representations, lies, calumnies, falseness, infidelity, hy- 
pocrisy and treachery were hurled back and forth, and 
like poisonous arrows they left deep and _ rankling 
wounds. The sessions were in minature a reproduction 
of Bolshevist chaos; they were at times so riotous that the 
chairman found it almost impossible to restore order in 
the tumult. But then he was dealing with men who loved 
the clanking boisterousness of revolutionists and corre- 
spondingly despised the calm deliberations of parliamen- 
tarians—a wee bit of consolation in his arduous task. The 
climax was reached when the Russian Sinowjew, Presi- 
dent of the Executive Committee at Moscow, delivered 
his Marathon speech of four hours. He knew how to mix 
cunning logic, stinging sarcasm, biting ridicule, tantaliz- 
ing mockery and suave, winning sympathy in such a mas- 
terful fashion that his oratorical concoction intoxicated 
his enemies with anger and his friends with jubilation. 
His fiery Russian nature was ablaze with every passion 
that was needed for the success of the cause he espoused. 
When he finished, the assembly was in an uproar. If 
there still had been doubt as to the outcome of the battle, 
this address settled all doubts. The Independent Social- 
ists were irremediably split. Out of the 493 delegates 
237 voted for and 156 against Moscow. 

This will produce a new constellation in the political 
firmament of Germany as far as Socialism is concerned. 
The Majority Socialists will receive back from the Inde- 
pendents those who have more or less reformistic ten- 
dencies, thus repairing in part the damage caused by the 
elections of June 6; the Communists will gain those of 
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the Independents who have now sworn to march under 
the banner of Moscow, thereby becoming a party of no 
mean strength ; and what remains will be the Independent 
Socialist party, small but ever dangerous because of the 
refined, fire-tried astuteness of its leaders. 

And the future of Europe? It is difficult to make even 
as much as a conjecture amidst the bewildering, political 
entanglements on all sides. A few facts stand out quite 
boldly. If the war has not made the world safe for 
democracy, it has made it quite safe for Socialism. The 
gains of Socialism are tremendous. Furthermore, Com- 
munism is making terrible inroads on practically all of 
the conservative parties of Europe. The red army of 
Moscow has often been repulsed; this is significant. 
But its significance is not such as to be the cause of jubila- 
tion to the statesmen of Europe. The spirit of the Third 
International has gone abroad; its ideas are in the air; 
they are fascinating, and the fascination cannot be fought 
down with soldiers and cannons. The statesmen of Eu- 
rope know this. Their respective countries have all been 
singed by the fires of revolution which have been lighted 
on all sides; there is no telling when a disastrous wind of 
circumstances will combine these fires into a conflagra- 
tion that will sweep the length and breadth of Europe. 
Should it come, the ruins thereof will be greater than 


those of the war. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Are Pilgrims Puritans? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I still say that the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, 
though of course I know that that is not true, literally speaking, 
but that is our manner of speech and I follow it so as to avoid 
seeming peculiar or pedantic. I said that the Pilgrims founded 
Harvard College and proceeded to establish schools, meaning 
that the early English who came over to this country did just 
those things. I am told that I should have made a distinction 
between the Pilgrims and the Puritans. I was writing for the 
ordinary American who makes no such distinction. We are 
celebrating this year the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
coming of the English to New England. 

I sat at luncheon beside two men who have been making ad- 
dresses in many places with regard to the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims. One of them at least is a descendant 
of very early settlers, the other comes from people who have 
been here for a half-dozen generations at least. I found that 
they used Puritan and Pilgrim quite indiscriminately; indeed, 
one of them jokingly said to me that he had taken an address 
written originally for a Puritan celebration and made it do for a 
Pilgrim occasion by inserting the word Pilgrim. 

I suppose that we ought not to continue the bad habit of say- 
ing that the sun rises and sets, because it is not true, and we 
should also be more careful about the distinction between Pil- 
grim and Puritan, but if we do, human intercourse becomes 
distinctly more difficult and it is harder to get really important 
things to people’s attention. 

I felt at first that perhaps those of us who were not close to 
the inner circles of knowledge with regard to Pilgrim and Pur- 
itan, might have been missing developments in history that were 
now very generally accepted as the basis of ordinary thought. 
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I cannot find that that is so. By chance | recently picked up 
the year-book of the New England Society with the account of 
their dinner last year. Mr. Joseph Lincoln, the novelist, spoke 
to the toast “ Forefather’s Day.” Lincoln himself comes from 
an old New England family. His ancestors were not May 
flowers, but very near it. Talking of the original settlers who 
landed at Plymouth Rock, he said “ They shared with the Indians 
three of their most characteristic possessions, the Puritan Creed, 
pie and New England rum.” Note the word Puritan used of the 
Pilgrims. He added, “that was three-hundred years ago and 
there is not a full-blooded Indian left in Plymouth county 
. . . . It would be interesting to know just how much pie 
and how much rum and how much creed was necessary per 
Indian to arrive at that desired result.” Now I am sorry that I 
talk about the sun and the Pilgrims quite mistakenly, but alas, 
I am going to go on doing it because all the rest of my fellow 
citizens, with a few exceptions, do so. 

New York. Jas. J. Watsn. 


The Definition of Capitalism 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Father McGowan’s reply to my criticism in America for De- 
cember 4, was simply a reiteration of his notion of capitalism. 
What Father McGowan thinks I mean by capitalism is beside 
the point. What he means by it, is the question in hand. His 
“present-day facts” are open to serious question. Is capital 
owned by such a “comparatively small part of the people”? 

Every depositor in a savings bank, or other bank, possesses 
capital; every farmer, every stockholder, or shareholder in any 
corporation or business, every owner of a retail store, of a house, 
of a plot of ground, etc., is a capitalist. Any computation of 
these will show not a comparatively small, but a comparatively 
large part of the people to be capitalists. Those whom Father 
McGowan calls “ propertyless,” i. e., not capitalists, are not forced 
to work because some one else owns the means of production, 
but they are forced to work because they must earn a livelihood 
and this they would be forced to do whether few or many, or 
the whole people, i. e., the State, owned the means of produc- 
tion and distribution. They do not work for other people’s 
primary advantage, but for their own primary advan- 
tage. Profit, or capital’s share, goes to the owners, but 
under any economic scheme devisable, the profits could not 
go to the worker, that is, to the wage fund, without destroying 
capital. Socialists have imagined that by taking capital from the 
private owner, profit could be distributed equally among the 
people. It is to this delusion that I take exception. 

I do not object to Father McGowan’s “ definition” because it 
is “ pleasing to the Socialists,” but because it is not a definition 
at all. What the New York Call eagerly applauds and embraces 
as its own is not merely “ pleasing to Socialists,” but is Socialist. 

I must confess that I am unable to follow the sequence of Mr 
Connery’s strictures upon my criticism of Father McGowan’s 
“ definition.” That the Church at one time prohibited the taking 
of interest, when money was considered barren, to the conclu- 
sion that therefore the Church “ must have considered labor the 
measure of value,” is a sequitur which only the valor of despera- 
tion would attempt. How “a portion of this reasoning” is dif- 
ferentiated from Socialist thought, because the Fathers of the 
Church once believed “trade to be an occupation fraught with 
danger to the soul,” quoted by Mr. Connery from Mr. O’Brien’s 
book, fairly squares the circle. 

I find one thing perfectly clear in Mr. Connery’s communica- 
tion. He declares baldly that “value is the cost of producing 
wealth.” Value is not the cost of producing wealth, and labor 
does not make value. Neither labor nor capital makes value, 
nor do both combined. The two factors that constitute value 
are utility, the positive factor, and difficulty of attainment, the 
negative factor, on the part of the purchaser. Value is purely 
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teleological. It is impossible fully to elucidate this point in the 
limit of this communication. I can only indicate it. The present 
condition of the economic world is evidence of what I say. Values 
are sinking because the difficulty of attainment is lessening and 
in this way cutting down the force of the positive factor, utility, 
in sustaining them. People haven’t the money to buy, or won't 
buy, it makes no difference which, and the possessors of the 
goods must sell at the level of the market, no matter what the 
cost of the goods, no matter what the labor and capital bound 
up in them. Tom, Dick and Harry, the consumers, in the end 
determine value. If they have no use for the goods, or haven't 
the means wherewith to purchase, the power of attainment, the 
goods are either not sold at all, and are a dead loss, or they are 
sold at what Tom, Dick and Harry can give or will give for 
them. 


New York. Conpé B. PALLEN. 


The Real Open Shop 
To the Editor of AMERIcaA: 

In the issue of America for November 27, there is a lengthy 
defense of the “ Open Shop.” The term “Open Shop” is one of 
those catch phrases that so cleverly says one thing and means 
another. In all the present industrial skirmishing, the forces 
fighting under the banner of the “Open Shop,” the Manufact- 
urers’ Associations and the Chambers of Commerce, care nothing 
about union cards or shop doors, but what they do really care 
about most earnestly is the vital principle of collective bargaining, 
the right of working men to combine “ for the purpose of gain- 
ing a hearing for their just claims by united action.” To asso- 
ciations of capital and to associations of labor the real open 
shop is the shop in which the principle of collective bargaining 
is not only not recognized but should “ not so much as be named 
among you.” 


Sutersville, Pa. JoserH LONERGAN. 


A Valiant Woman. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Sophie Gaynet of Tours, whose forehead had been kissed by 
Our Blessed Lady, left France for Quebec in 1639, as Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation, an Ursuline nun, to work among the 
Canadian Indians. This grande dame toiled for thirty years 
among the savages for the sake of her good God, and toward 
the end, when the bitter smoke of the tepees had dimmed her 
sight, she wrote to a friend in Tours: 

We are perfectly well; we sing oftener and better than 
we did in France. The air is excellent, a little cool, perhaps, 
but excellent; so you see it is a paradise on earth, where 
the crosses and thorns spring up so lovingly that if one is 
pierced by them it is only to let new floods of love in upon 
the heart. Pray God to give me the grace to love Him 
always. 

There is the beautiful soul of a saintly Ursuline, those flow- 
ers of ladies, speaking to us across three centuries during which 
she has been in the peace of Christ, and we are inclined to look 
upon such writing as a passage from some old romance of God, 
impossible in our own day of moral degeneracy. 

But read this letter written last month here in the United 
States by a Sister St. Pierre to Father Quinn, the General 
Secretary of the Marquette League, from a school for our own 
Indians: 

We must provide food, clothing, shelter and warmth for 
these 150 poor little Redskin children, and with God’s help 
we have done it so far, but things are now so high that we 
find it hard to buy shoes and clothing. We have skimped 
and saved in order to give them food. We dismissed the 
“hired man” you made us get last year. Now the Sisters 
themselves do all the milking, there are twelve cows, no 
small labor, especially with the atmosphere below zero. 
We carry in all the wood, and cut most of it. So you see the 

Sisters themselves are doing the work of farm-hands in 
addition to caring for the children. I am not complaining, 
Father Quinn; we are willing to do anything for the sake 
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of these children; but in spite of all our efforts we cannot 

make ends meet. Won’t you help us? Won’t you tell all 

your friends of our need? 

There is more of the letter, but this is enough. Only last 
week I spoke to an audience of men in Philadelphia on the 
terrible moral corruption now evident everywhere, how all the 
nation appears to be going to destruction, but I take it all back! 
With one nun like Sister St. Pierre in this country I feel safe, 
God bless her! Incidentally any man or woman that reads this 
letter of hers should send help to her through Father Quinn 
by the very next mail. His address is 105 East 22d St., New 
York City. 

Philadelphia. AusTIN O'MALLEY. 


Catholic History, Ohio Version 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America ior Dec. 4, I note that the New York 
Catholic Historical Society, to encourage the study of Catholic 
American history in our schools, has offered a prize of $100 for 
the best essay on a stated subject. It would seem to be a very 
wise move, judging from an extended contribution on ‘“ Catholic 
Influence in Colonial History,” which I find one of the attrac- 
tions of the “annual review number” of an “ official organ” 
of a “federation of Catholic Societies” in a neighboring town. 

According to this chronicle of our past performances, “ Among 
the Catholic immortals who signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and his cousin Daniel, 
a brother of Archbishop Carroll; Thomas Fitzgerald and Thomas 
S. Lee.” If the writer of this has never read the Declaration, 
a glance at the signatures on any authentic copy of that immortal 
document will afford him some valuable and much needed his- 
torical information. His “Thomas Fitzgerald and Thomas S. 
Lee “are new ones in the arena of “ prominents” and, of course, 
he hasn’t forgotten to note there also the time-honored “ Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick.” Here is another gem, among others, from 
the same narrative: “The names of Montgomery and Wayne, 
whose army was composed almost entirely of Irish and Ger- 
man Catholics, DeKalb, O’Brien, Molly Pitcher, Lynch, Conway, 
Morse, Carroll, @tc., will ever contribute to the glory of our 
Catholic history.” 

In thirteen narrow lines of type, nine misstatements of funda- 
mental facts of our history! Surely our schools need some 
incentive to turn out better results than this. 

Cleveland. eS 


The Catholic University of Tokyo 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A catechism in the Japanese language has recently been pub- 
lished by the Catholic University of Tokyo, and has been taken 
up by the Catholic schools of Japan. The work is a translation 
made by a student of the University. The expense of publica- 
tion has been borne by the Catholic Students’ Society of Toyko. 
One of the book’s first results was the organization of a group 
of seventy catechumens who have asked for the youthful author 
as their special instructor. The author himself has made appli- 
cation for admission into the Society of Jesus. The Catholic 
students of the Tokyo Imperial University have made applica- 
tion to the Catholic University for a course in Catholic philos- 
ophy. Rev. Paul Tsuchihashi, S.J., the only Japanese member 
of the Catholic University staff, will give the course. It is the 
first course in Catholic philosophy to be given in Japan since 
the expulsion of the missionaries in the seventeenth century. 
Recently the electrical workers of Tokyo, at a mass-meeting 
held at the Catholic University, formed a society for the study 
of Catholic doctrine. These items show the varied points of 
contact which the University is forming with the life of the 
Oriental capital. 


New York. Mark J. McNEAt, S.J. 
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A World Out of Joint 

N the welter of plans for social reconstruction, one 
| fact of encouragement is apparent. No one needs to 
be convinced that the world just now is sadly out of 
As long as we insist that good is evil and that 
evil is good, reform is impossible. The sick man who 
refuses all remedies is marked for an early death. The 
physician who cannot make a proper diagnosis is the 
undertaker’s best friend. And men who cry, “ Peace! 
Peace!” when the world is in flames are no better than 
the miscreants who would recreate society by the liberal 
Both make genuine reconstruction im- 


joint. 


use of dynamite. 
possible, because both paralyze intelligent action. 

Yes, the world is out of joint. Labor.lifts up scarred 
hands to rehearse the story of its woes. Women and 
children starve because of injustice in high places. Men 
are reduced to the condition of mere machines, yet not 
They do not live as human beings 
should live. They merely exist! The present is miser- 
able and there is no hope for the future. And Capital, 
safe in its fortress, answers that if Labor chooses to walk 
in the paths of folly, Labor must be content with the 
fruits of folly. Capital points to the imperious demand 
of an eight-hour day, when the physician, the nurse, the 
clergyman and the teacher, set no limits to their period 
of toil, but are ready at all times to minister for a pit- 
tance, or for no recompense at all, to the needs of the 
Capital talks of broken contracts, of a public 
suffering because Labor will neither work nor arbitrate. 
‘“T am innocent of this blood,” says Capital, calling for 
water and a basin. “ Look you to it.” 

The world is out of joint, but it can be brought back 
to health. Few plans for social reconstruction suggest 
the complete treatment, but the beginning could be made 


One 


so well cared for. 


public. 


by the re-establishment of two ancient commands. 


is, “ Thou shalt not steal,” and the other, “ Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
steal from capital by dishonest work. 


Labor can 
Capital can steal 
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from. Labor by the denial of a living wage. Capital lies 
to Labor when it professes an adherence to the “ open 
shop” meaning thereby a shop absolutely closed to the 


members of a union. Labor lies to Capital by making 
contracts in the open, and playing false to the terms in 
secret. These are evils which can be so skilfully con- 
cealed as to be beyond the reach of statute-law. And 
what restraint is exercised at best by human law over 
men who habitually flout the law that is Divine? 
Human devices have been employed, and the result is 
industrial war. Workers starve while Dives battens on 
rich viands. Workers freeze, and Dives spends thou- 
sands on raiment for his miserable frame. And one day 
the worker tires of the mockery, applies the torch, is 
beaten into submission, and the old process recommences. 
In the Name of God, in whose image all of us, rich and 
poor, are made, let us at last have recourse to a plan of 
social reconstruction whose soul is justice and truth. 


The Puritan Sunday 


HE wits are fairly exhausting themselves on the 
possibilities of the Puritan Sunday. It is not an 
altogether unworthy manner of opposing the fanatics 
who have never learned that the Sabbath was made for 
man and not for the angels. Unless the exceedingly active 
campaign of the alleged reformers is met by a campaign 
of common-sense even more energetic, it is practically 
certain that we shall have a union of fanaticism and State 
in this country, with the Federal Constitution and the 
Constitutions of the respective States thrown into the 
discard. The period in which we shall all go to church 
on Sunday morning and to prayer-meeting on Wednes- 
day night, or answer for the omission to the Federal 
Secretary of Religion, is much nearer than we think or 
even dream. 

But, unfortunately, the opposition to the Puritan Sun- 
day has assumed more than one regrettable tendency. We 
are no longer a Christian country, but it does not follow 
that we ought to desecrate the day which, by the decree 
of the Catholic Church, has been hallowed for centuries. 
Cheap jokes and unfair gibes that attack religion as much 
as they attack the Puritan Sunday, are a poor defense of 
Christian sanity and balance. Nor is the character of 
many who marshal for the defense of “ Liberty” par- 
ticularly reassuring. Too many come into the forum 
with hands that are far from clean. The Knights of 
Columbus, Dr. Manning among the Protestant clergy, 
and our Catholic priests and laity in general, are cham- 
pions who do not couple with our hard-won American 
liberties freedom to outrage the feelings of Christian peo- 
ples. But not all are of this character. 

Catholics will wisely eschew the help of a man who 
protests the Puritan Sunday as an invasion of his right 
to manufacture and exhibit on Sunday and throughout 
the week indecent moving-pictures. The man, or men, 
for several of these champions have appeared, who de- 
bauch public morality by the annual preparation of 
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frightfully obscene “ Reviews” and “ Shows” should be 
denied representation in any gathering of God-fearing citi- 
zens. Their profession is on a level with that of the pan- 
derer, and from these harpies we wish neither help nor 
advice. For them we wish only an extended jail sentence 
which, unfortunately, cannot be imposed in the present 
low state of public opinion. Weak champions also are 
the brewers and the distillers who in their day openly 
flaunted the law and to the extent of their ability upheld 
the disreputable saloon. Nor will those factions whose 
ultimate purpose is to make Sunday another day for 
business and another day in which to keep the laborer 
in the mill or factory, afford us either gratification by 
their company or help through their wisdom. 

There is no place for the Puritan in the Catholic 
Church. His is not thé spirit of the gentle Saviour of 
mankind who caressed the little children, and by His 
dear presence made glad the wedding-feast of a humble 
man and maid in Galilee. He preached from His Cross 
on Calvary; but He also preached when He invoked 
Omnipotence to furnish a rustic gathering with wine 
and when at the close of the long day He called the littie 
ones to Him, and pressed them close to His Sacred Heart. 
The opposition to the Puritan Sunday is actuated by the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, and in that spirit alone must be 
conducted. 


An Editor and the Smith Bill 


N the course of a strong leader, the editor of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer frames an unanswerable indictment 
against the Smith-Towner bill for the creation of a Fed- 
eral political bureaucracy to control the local schools. 
The editor points out that the Smith-Towner monstros- 
ity, far from meriting the name “ American,” is a foreign 
system which was tried with disastrous results in France 
and Prussia. It is a scheme which invades the rights 
of the respective States over their schools by fixing a 
Federal standard to which all must conform, and the 
rights of individuals by making the maintenance of any 
but the Federalized schools a practical impossibility. It 
will raise up an army of politicians and bureaucrats, all 
of whom must be supported through local funds, which 
funds would otherwise be devoted to the needs of the 
local schools. Finally, at a time when the country is tax- 
ridden to an intolerable degree, the Smith-Towner bill 
proposes to add new burdens, beginning with the trifling 
annual appropriation of one hundred million dollars. \ 
clearness of vision, unusual, it must be confessed, in edi- 
tors of metropolitan dailies, leads the writer to these con- 
clusions: 

It would be far better if ignorance of letters prevailed than to 
have the race taught by educational helots, because the one 
would keep liberty alive and the other would invite that most 
dangerous of all national diseases—intellectual slavery. Proud 
Prussia fell and dragged down dependent Germany with her 
because of this very disorder in the body politic. 

Initially the matter of education is a family function, and the 


farther away from that standard control is taken, the worse for 
the community will the venture be. There is no weakness in 
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the present system, now lightly supervised by the State, that 
calls for Federal intervention. Not centralization of 
more power at Washington is wanted, but decentralization of 
that now existing there. It is well enough to pay Caesar’s 
tribute, but not a penny should be given for a thing that might 
interfere with the God-given right of free and untrammeled 
education. (November 22, 1920). 

Meanwhile, what are we doing to make the enactment 
of this iniquitous un-American bill impossible? The lobby 
for the bill is untiring. Unless it is effectively opposed, 
the measure will soon be on the statute-books. It is an 
unhappy fact that an organized minority, especially when 
it is inspired-by fanaticism, can always prevail against 
the majority. There is no reason to believe that the 
American public wants this bill, but unless we register 
our protest at Washington as Americans, and particu- 
larly as voters, we may soon see our schools completely 
dominated by the system which wrought havoc in France 
and Prussia. 


Our Needy Institutions 


:” the multitude of worthy drives that have occupied 
our attention and pleaded for our co-operation, some 
of our most worthy charities have been forgotten. The 
home for little children, the refuge in which the old find 
some measure of comfort in their declining years, the 
harbor of safety for the girl who too late discovers that 
the world’s gold is tinsel; all these establishments have 
been somewhat neglected by us in the past four years. 
They have struggled bravely under the double burden of 
a decreased revenue and a constantly rising cost of living. 
But they cannot struggle much longer. 

The burden is now so great as to be almost unbearable. 
Some institutions, happily very few, have been forced to 
close; many more find themselves under the hateful 
necessity of refusing new cases, and even of reducing the 
number of cases ordinarily cared for. The purchasing- 
power of the dollar has so depreciated that today two 
dollars are just about equal to the one dollar of five or 
six years ago. Hence homes for children which could 
accommodate 500 cannot, unless their income is doubled, 
care for more than 250 or 300. The same is true of our 
hospitals and homes for the aged. Of course, the re- 
ligious men and women who conduct our institutions can 
almost work miracles. They receive no salary for their 
services which in truth are beyond all price, and their 
absolute honesty, joined with their technical skiil and 
spirit of sacrifice, can frequently make one dollar do the 
work of five. But with all this granted, there is no doubt 
that our institutions now face not only a hard winter, but 
an extended period of larger burdens and smaller in- 
comes. 

What the financial jugglers who, in this supposed land 
of unequaled opportunities, regulate the money market 
now have in mind is not clear. Such reports as are avail- 
able indicate that there is to be no “ panic.” But money 
will be scarce; the man who has fallen behind will be 
able to borrow only at ruinous rates, and, as those who 
conduct our institutions know, these are the conditions 
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that fill the homes for the aged and the homes for the 
children. From almost every part of the country come 
reports cf mills and factories closed, with men who have 
never managed to keep more than a week ahead of want 
thrown out of work. The prospect is anything but re- 
assuring. 

In the industrial districts where these institutions are 
most needed, the question of relief is now receiving seri- 
ous attention. From the Catholic point of view, some- 
thing more than mere “ relief work,” laudable as is this 
ministry, must be considered. If we cannot care for our 
own little children, for our sick and our aged, too often 
these members of Jesus Christ Crucified will be forced 
to. ask aid under circumstances that may prove harmful, 
if not actually disastrous, to their Catholic Faith. This is 
particularly true of our children. We do not criticize 
the efforts of men and women who in all good faith wish 
to relieve physical suffering, but we know from sad ex- 
perience that our own must be cared for by our own. We 
Catholics, simply because we are Catholics, have tasks 
from which others are free, and one of the most impor- 
tant is to guarantee the continuance of our charitable in- 
stitutions. The Sisters and Brothers will assume the 
heavier part, but it is not fair to ask them to carry the 
whole burden. 


At Our Lady’s Feet 
OW wonderful the power is of the Catholic Church 


to unite by the bonds of charity all her worshiping 
children, however divided they may be in rank, race or 
tongue, and how effectively she can rid of rancor and 
bitterness the hearts of all who kneel side by side at the 
feet of Our Lady, the Comforter of the Afflicted, is strik- 
ingly shown in the following passage, from a remarkable 
war-book that has recently appeared, called “ An Eng- 
lish Wife in Berlin,” by Evelyn Princess Bliicker : 


I shall always remember one evening service early in the 
month [of May]. I had been kneeling there, trying to pray, 
when the music broke out into a beautiful hymn to the Mother 
of God, beseeching for comfort for all, in this time of grief. 
| was awakened by it as from a long dream, and I looked 
around, and the scene that I saw struck me to the heart. The 
altar all ablaze with candles and flowers, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment exposed there above, the priest and the acolytes, the in- 
cense and the congregation, all wrapt in this devotional hymn; 
[ladies, nurses, children] the nuns of all ages and sizes; the 
wounded soldiers, some with their arms in slings, some with 
faces bandaged up, some on crutches, having limped straight 
in from the wards, and many unwounded soldiers in their tat- 
tered uniforms, home for a few days leave and spending it 
thus. And at the back of the chapel my [German] husband and 
Prince Léwenstein. . . These two officers, and all these soldiers 
and the congregation, were singing that hymn from the very 
depths of their hearts. They were absolutely oblivious of the 
outer world as they knelt there and poured out their supplication 
to God in this hymn to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

I stopped and asked myself: “Can you hate these people 
as you think you do, can you not see any good in them, can 
you not undertstand how they suffer too, and picture their 
homes being-stricken and what they are enduring as well as 
your own countrymen?” and as I listened my resentment gave 
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way, and I prayed for these people who were suffering as 
much as myself, if not more. It is in times of stress like this 
that the consolations of religion appeal most strongly to us. 

During the past six years the excesses of un-Christian 
nationalism have brought untold wretchedness and misery 
to a large portion of the human race. But the best 
means of correcting the evils that too selfish and ex- 
clusive a love of country has caused is for Catholics of 
every race and language to kneel at Our Lady’s feet and 
pray fervently that the coming year may see the end of 
the old hatreds and jealousies that have almost destroyed 
the world’s heritage of Christian civilization. Let Cath- 
olics forget one another’s blood, in their Baptism, and as 
loyal and devoted children of the Church, one in faith 
under Blessed Peter’s successor, Pope Benedict XV, en- 
treat Our Lady of Peace to put an end forever to the 
racial enmities, national rivalries and class hatreds under 
which the world is now groaning. 


The City That Was Cork 

ORK was and no longer is—the cheerful and pros- 
perous city of Southern Ireland. Fire has ravaged 
its most beautiful and most necessary buildings, bullets 
have laid its citizens low, hunger and fear have cowed 
its women and children, and democratic England smiles 
in apparent triumph. But after all whose is the victory, 
England’s or Ireland’s? Has brutality working through 
the bombs of British officials scored a point, or is 
Irish idealism still supreme? The history of the world 
gives the answer. For in the height of their power 
other nations, too, had trampled on human liberty, 
outraged women, slain valiant men, destroyed food sup- 
plies and held orgy over ashes and corpses. Time passed 
and under the avenging Hand of God might became 
weakness, and the nations that were wanton in their 
strength have disappeared or are as parasites, living but 
by the life of others. Let Ireland take hope in her 
sorrow and sighs. God’s arm is not shortened, He has 
never yet deserted those who have been faithful to a 
sacred cause. He will not desert Ireland, but in the end 
will glorify her so that her wounds will be as the 

sun and her tears as pearls. 

There once was a pitiful Figure gibbeted naked be- 
tween two thieves, on Calvary’s top, and men jeered 
His gaping wounds and the wind buffeted His bruised 
head; and He died a worm and no man, apparently the 
greatest failure the world had even seen. But in the 
Father’s good time He rose triumphant from the tomb; 
he came forth from wounds and blood and death and 
calumny, all sweetness and light and glory, the salvation 
of Christian principles and of the nations. 

Ireland should take courage. What the Father did not 
spare His Son He has not spared Erin. It, too, has been 
crucified before the face of a shameless world, and its 
wounds are jeered and its name calumniated, but there 
will come a day of resurrection with its light and glory 
and its power for renewed activity in behalf of civiliza- 
tion. 
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Literature 


CHILDREN’S POETRY 


[F everyone who chooses a book of poetry this Christmas as 

a suitable gift for a child could also confer on the recipient 
along with the present a discerning love for what is best in 
poetry how fortunate many a boy and girl in our land would 
be. For all children delight from their very cradles in a mother’s 
soothing lullabies and in the lilting music of the nursery rhymes. 
Building on the fascination that the little ones find in the 
melody of verse, as they grow older they should be made familiar 
with the finest poetry in the language, attractive, well-edited 
anthologies should be among their most-read books, and it 
would be an excellent thing if committing to memory every day 
a lyrical masterpiece could be made no less a pleasure for them 
than a duty. 

Lord Tennyson, it is said, insisted that Horace’s “O 
Fons Bandusiae” should be the first poem his little grand- 
children learned to recite. To form correctly the taste of Ameri- 
can boys and girls, however, the fostering of so early a passion 
for Latin cadences does not seem strictly necessary, though the 
little Catholic who knows by heart the “Stabat Mater,’ the 
“Dies Irae” and the “ Pange Lingua” has unquestionably “a 
possession forever.” The hymns of the Church in Latin and in 
English should be quite as dear and familiar to the ears of our 
little ones as the Mother Goose melodies themselves. With such 
an attractive and complete edition of the latter at hand as that 
Miss L. Edna Walter has edited and Charles Folkard has 
illustrated (Macmillan), there is no reason why the average 
child’s awakening fancy cannot be filled with a wealth of poetical 
images. The “Song of Sixpence,” for example, “ Mistress 
Mary,” “How Many Miles to Babylon?” and dozens of other 
delightful nursery jingles have helped develop the nascent 
poetical perceptions of tiny boys and girls time out of mind. 

As the children grow a little older fresh verses like those 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Isaac Watts, Jane Taylor and Eugene 
Field composed for them can be seasonably taught and before 
they have entered their teens, or at least soon after, our lads 
and lassies should have learned to absorb with real pleasure 
the contents of such excellent anthologies as Francis Palgrave’s 
“Children’s Treasury of Lyrical Poetry” (Macmillan), Miss 
Repplier’s “A Book of Famous Verse” (Houghton, Mifflin), 
Miss Owen’s “The Book of Fairy Poetry” (Longmans), and 
Keneth Grahame’s “The Cambridge Book of Poetry for Chil- 
dren” (Putnam). To these may be added Coventry Patmore’s 
“ Children’s Garland from the Best Poets” (Macmillan). 

After a few years more have passed perhaps the “ Golden 
Treasury,” (first and second series) (Macmillan), Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s “The Flower of the Mind” (Herder), Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s “ Book of English Verse” (Oxford University 
Press), Joyce Kilmer’s “Dreams and Images” (Boni & Live- 
right), Robert Bridge’s “ The Spirit of Man” (Macmillan Com- 
pany, London), Father Connolly’s “ English Reader,” and a well- 
edited volume of Shakespeare’s plays and sonnets will all become 
the inseparable companions of the youths and maidens to whom 
the years have brought the gift of discerning and enjoying true 
poetry. 

Regarding the selections in “ The Golden Staircase” (Putnam) 
by Louey Chisholm, one of the latest children’s anthologies of- 
fered the public, the compiler does well to call to the attention 
of the little boys and girls of today the old stanzas about the 
busy bee, the sluggard, the dogs that delight to bark and bite, the 
bitter disappointment that came to poor Emily because she 
would not save her pins, and the tragedy in which the spider 
and the fly were the protagonists. Miss Chisholm has also in- 


cluded in her anthology those lilting songs from Shakespeare 





that every child should know by heart, such as “ Who is Silvia? ” 
“When Icicles Hang by the Wall” and “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” Moreover the volume suffers from no lack of the 
romantic ballads of love and war in which every normal boy 
or girl ought to delight. For we have “ The Battle of Blenheim,” 
“The Inchcape Rock,” “Lochinvar,” “Incident of the French 
Camp,” “ Horatius,” “ The Glove and the Lions,” “Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter,” “How They Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix,” “The Battle of the Baltic,” “Lady Clare,” “ Barbara 
Frietchie,” “The Pied Piper,” “The Diverting History of John 
Gilpin,’ “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” “The Sands of 
Dee,” and “ Jock o’ Hazledean.” 

On some steps of “ The Golden Staircase” will be found a 
number of soothing “Cradle Songs” with which mothers sing 
their little ones to sleep, like Eugene Field’s “ Christmas Eve”: 


Oh hush thee, little Dear-my-soul, 
And close thine eyes in dreaming, 

And angels fair shall lead thee where 
The singing stars are beaming. 


A shepherd calls His little lambs, 
And He longeth to caress them; 
He bids them rest upon his breast, 
That His tender love may bless them. 
and Isaac Watts’ “Cradle Hymn”: 
Soft and easy is thy cradle: 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When His birthplace was a stable 
And His softest bed was hay. 


See the kindly shepherds round Him, 
Telling wonders from the sky! 

Where they sought Him, there they found Him, 
With His Virgin-Mother by. 

“The closing pages of Miss Chisholm’s anthology for chil- 
dren are filled with Christmas carols. There will be found, for 
instance, “ Mary’s Manger Song” by William Channing Gan- 
nett, and the more familiar “ As Joseph Was A-walking,” “God 
Rest You Merry Gentlemen,” “Good King Wenceslas,” Francis 
Alexander’s “ Once in Royal David’s City,” Phillips Brooks’ “ O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” and Father Southwell’s “ Behold a 
Silly, Tender Babe.” Portions of Richard Crashaw’s “Hymn , 
to the Nativity” are given and Herrick’s “Star Song” to 

A Princely Babe in’s Mother’s Brest. 
And when night comes, we'll give Him wassailing; 
And that His treble Honours may be seen 
We'll chuse Him King, and make His Mother Queen, 
can also be found here. Christina Rossetti contributes several 


devout carols like: 

Enough for Him whom cherubim 
Worship night and day, 

A breastful of milk 
And a mangerful of hay; 

Enough for Him whom angels 
Fall down before, 

The ox and ass and camel 
Which adore. 


Angels and archangels 
May have gathered there, 
Cherubim and seraphim 
Throng’d the air; 
But only His mother 
In her maiden bliss 
Worshiped the Beloved 
With a kiss. 
and “The Son of God is Born” in the quaint English of some 
unknown author which runs: 
The Son of God is born for all, 
At Bethlem in a cattle-stall 
He lieth in a crib full small 
And wrapt in swaddling-clothes withal. 
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Rejoice today for Jesu’s sake, 
Within your hearts His cradle make: 
A shrine, wherein the Babe may take 
His rest, in slumber or awake. 


Beneath Him set His crib, of tree; 

Let Hope the little mattress be, Z 
His pillow Faith, full: fair to see 

With coverlet of Charity. 


In bodies pure and undefil’d 

Prepare a chamber for the Child: 

To Him give incense, myrrh and gold, 
Nor raiment, meat, and drink withhold. 


Draw nigh, the Son of God to kiss, 
Greet Mary’s Child (the Lord He is) 
Upon those lovely lips of His: 

Jesus, your heart’s desire and bliss. 


Come, rock His cradle cheerily, 

As doth His Mother, so do ye, 

Who nurs’d Him sweetly on her knee, 
As told it was by prophecy. 


By, by, lullay before Him sing; 

Go, wind the horn, and pluck the string, 
Till all the place with music ring; 

And bid one prayer to Christ the King. 


Thus, Babe, I minister to Thee, 
F’en as Thine angels wait on me: 
Thy ruddy countenance I see, 

And tiny hands outstretched to me. 


Sleep, in my soul enshrined rest; 
Here find Thy cradle neatly drest: 
Forsake me not, when sore distrest, 
Emmanuel, my Brother Blest. 


Now chant we merrily io 
With such as play im organo: 
And with the singers in choro 
Benedicamus Domino. 


Water Dwicnt, S.J. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERDESS 


Peaceful was the time 

When the Virgin’s waiting hands 
Sewed little swaddling bands 

Of young wool. 


Shadowed was the day 

When Joseph sought but room 
For the Shepherdess with whom 
Was God’s Own Lamb. 


Stilly was the dusk 

When they but found a cold, 
Dark byre in which to fold 
Her Care, God’s Lamb. 


Solemn was the eve 

When Joseph, seeking food, 
Left her in solitude 

With God’s Pasch Lamb. 


Splendid was the dark 

When a star broke light to bless 
The goodly Shepherdess 

Of God’s pure Lamb. 


Lonely was the night 

When, wakefully, she dreamed 
That Juda’s Lion seemed 

As a bread-white Lamb. 
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Peaceful was the time 

When the Virgin’s eager hands 
Unloosed the swaddling bands 
Of young wool. 


Holy was the birth 

Of One whom angels found 
A-borning, on the ground, 
As God’s Own Lamb. 


Sacred was the hour 

When Joseph knocked, before 
He entered to adore 

His Care, God’s Lamb. 


Fleecy was the dawn 

When shepherds, yoked for love, 
Bore in the namesakes of 
Their God’s Pasch Lamb. 


Hallowed was the morn 

When the beasts, arising, kneeled 
To the white Scape-Goat concealed 
In God’s pure Lamb. 


Shadowed was the day 

When the breath of ox and ass, 
Like incense of the Mass, 

Hid the Host-white Lamb. 


Peaceful was the time 

When the Virgin Mother's hands 
Bound Jesus Christ in bands 

Of young wool. 


Francis CARLIN. 


REVIEWS 


A History of Sea Power. By Wzitiiam OLtiver STEVENS and 
ALLAN Westcott, Professors in the United States Naval 
Academy. New York: George H. Doran Co. $6.00 

Drake, Nelson and Napoleon. By Sir Water RUNCIMAN, 
Bart. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 


The Victory at Sea. By Rear-ApmiraLt Sims. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City. .$5.00. 

The authors of these interesting volumes would be surprised 
were the reviewer to state that any passage in them rivals the 
tragic description given us by Thucydides of the sea-fight in 
the harbor of Syracuse. For it is seldom given to write as the 
old Greek did when he recorded the ruin that overtook the 
Athenian galleys. But a “middy” or a lad that loves the salt 
sea would welcome these volumes. In the first, two professors 
of Annapolis bring before the middies for whom the book is in- 
tended, and then before the general reader, the evolution and 
influence of sea-power from the beginning down to the Battle 
of Jutland and the Zeebrugge raid. With our own eyes we saw 
during the World War the truth of Mahan’s theory. The 
authors show us the theory verified in the naval struggle of 
the past. The “long ships” and the “round ships” of Egypt, 
Athenian triremes, Roman and Carthaginian galleys, the galleons 
and galleasses of Spain, Venice and Genoa, the three-decked 
ships of England, Holland and France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the iron-clads of Hampton Roads and 
Lissa, the dreadnaughts of Jutland and the U-Boats whose sting 
was so deadly in the seven seas, pass before us. It is a grand 
naval review. Ecnomus, Salamis, Actium, Lepanto, the Armada, 
the battle of the Virginia Capes, so neglected of historians, 
Trafalgar, and the sea fights within our own memory of the 
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Yalu and Tsushima Straits are described dramatically and 
scientifically. We are glad to see Count De Grasse’s victory 
off the Capes, in spite of some initial mistakes on his part, 
estimated at its true value. Perry might have a larger place 
in the book, for he occupies but a few lines, Semmes goes just 
mentioned, Mahan’s rather ungallant words about the ineptitude 
of Spain in our war against her might have been omitted. In 
spite of a few minor mistakes the volume is interesting and 
instructive. 

Sir Walter Runciman presents us with a naval triptych, the 
unity of which, owing to the third picture, seems at first sight 
weakened by the presence of Napoleon. Of Drake and Nelson 
the writer draws a lifelike picture. He acknowledges that Drake 
was little better than a pirate. Should Drake be caught today 
returning from one of his raids any decent shipmaster that 
could catch him—a difficult task forsooth—could in all justice 
hang him at the yard-arm or make him walk the plank. The 
author gives a full-length painting of the old sea-dog. Drake 
was absolutely fearless, knew the sea as well as his back-garden 
and had but one rule: grapple with the foe where that foe was 
strongest, pick out the enemy’s biggest ship, sail close to it and 
never give up the fight till he has sunk it or has its commander’s 
sword in his hand. Nelson also was a seaman of incomparable 
gifts, and like Drake, he loved a fight at close quarters, but 
unlike him was no pirate 4 la Morgan. He had shameful weak- 
nesses, that made him both ridiculous and cruel. The tyranny 
which an unprincipled woman can exercise over her victim 
is well painted by Sir Walter Runciman, who in spite of his 
genuine admiration for the incomparable fighter of Trafalgar, 
tells with manly disgust the ignoble story of Lady Hamilton 
and her silly and criminal victim. If Napoleon is added to Drake 
and Nelson, it is not only that he naturally looms up from the 
smoke of Trafalgar, but because England went to war with him, 
helped Germany to crush him, thus making Germany stronger 
than before, that very Germany with which England and France 
were at war two years ago. 

Admiral Sims’ “Victory at Sea” is undoubtedly one of our 
most interesting war-books. It is not a complete history of 
our naval operations, but only of the anti-submarine forces of 
the Allies. Hence it describes “ When Germany Was Winning 
the War,” “ American Destroyers in Action,” “American College 
Boys and Subchasers,” “Submarine against Submarine,” 
“Fighting Submarines from the Air,” “ Transporting Two Mil- 
lion American Soldiers to France.” The Admiral has often 
been described as unduly pro-British. He is undoubtedly court- 
eous and sincere in the tributes he pays to the English officers 
and sailors with whom he cooperated in his official work. But 
he is thoroughly American in his sentiment and language and 
has no words too expressive to tell of the bravery, efficiency and 
devotion to duty of the American officers and crews which he 
commanded. The difficulties some of the members of the Ameri- 
cain crews had with a portion of the inhabitants of Cork are 
fully explained in the eighty-third and following pages of the 
volume. The book, to the making of which Mr. Burton J. 
Hendrick contributed, gives us a picture of the American Navy 
in which all Americans can take a genuine pride. 


= 


The Evolution of Sinn Fein. By Rosert Mitcuett Henry. 
The Irish Labor Movement. By W. P. Ryan. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $2.00 each. 

No student of modern Ireland can afford to miss these two 
books, for they deal with the Ireland of the present and offer in 
careful scholarly form a mass of facts that are essential to the 
understanding of the Irish question. Professor Henry follows 
the growth of the spirit of independence or rather its rebirth 
after every period of repression. To many Sinn Fein merely 
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The fact is it is a national 
A cry that was stifled yet 
never stilled finds its voice in two words that have rung around 


means a revolutionary movement. 
expression of national consciousness. 


the world. It means a nation getting its power from within. 
It calls for an Irish Ireland leading its own life, living its own 
traditions, strong in its own culture and its own language. Not 
the least interesting fact brought out by the author is this: Sinn 
Fein did not make the Easter rising but the rising made Sinn 
Fein. For the revolt was the work “not of Sinn Fein but of 
the leaders of the Republican party in the Irish Volunteers and 
of the Citizen Army.” But the executions that followed stirred 
up a worldwide interest in the men who fell. Sinn Fein 
pamphlets began to be in demand. With its policy of self- 
reliance it soon. became the national gospel and the political issue 
at the next general elections. Swept into victory at the polls 
Sinn Fein is today the one and only acknowledged government 
in a land occupied by an alien army, and Sinn Fein laws and its 
courts alone are obeyed. 

The labor movement through the last century and up to the 
present day forms the subject of Mr. Ryan’s history. That 
relief from economic thraldom means relief from political thral- 
dom is his thesis. The purpose of the labor movement in Ireland 
is the establishment of the industrial commonwealth in which 
the workers shall have collectively the ownership and-contro! of 
the whole produce of their labor. 

Mr. Ryan is for the destruction of the present capitalistic sys- 
tem root and branch. Connolly and Larkin are his two great 
leaders and their part in alleviating the conditions of the workers 
is brought out in telling style by the author. Even the reader 
who is against their principles cannot but be impressed by their 
sincerity in fighting the patent wrongs inflicted on the workers 
of Ireland. The good accomplished by organization is very evi- 
dent to the reader of this history of the labor movement. It is 
also evident that the “divine humanity” and the “ practical 
Christianity” that Mr. Ryan hopes for in the cooperative com- 
monwealth is not Catholicism. A more intimate knowledge of 
medieval trade unionism might have shown the author that a co- 
operative commonwealth and Catholicism are not incompatible. 
In fact if cooperation is to flourish into a form of government 
in Ireland or anywhere else its roots must start from Catholic 
principles. G. ct 





Lincoln the World-Emancipator. By JoHN Drinkwater. $1.50; 
A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865. Edited by W. C. Forp. 
Two Vols. $10.00. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. , 

According to Mr. Drinkwater, for more than five centuries 
the dominant principle of English government has been love of 
liberty. At a time when Great Britain is torturing men and 
women who dare assert that governments founded among men 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, 
this contention indicates Mr. Drinkwater’s fitness to discuss 
Abraham Lincoln. In the main, as it seems to me, Lincoln 
found Great Britain a menace almost equal to Jefferson Davis 
and Robert E. Lee. Like Washington and MacSwiney, these 
two great “rebels” were honest men. In the political intrigues 
that ruled Great Britain, neither Lincoln nor his great Minister, 
Adams, could find honesty or common decency. Mr. Drink- 
water’s argument is that since the people of Great Britain and 
of the United States are one blood, and that since Great Britain 
has always befriended us, from 1620 when the Pilgrims fled 
from her persecuting mania, through the days of the American 
Revolution and the war for Southern Independence, down to 
the present moment, it is now but fitting that the two great 
Anglo-Saxon countries enter into a permanent alliance. I my- 
self am by way of being that hyphenated thing, an Anglo-Saxon, 
but from a perusal of the Latin grammar years ago f learned 
the value of a double gift of wariness when the Greeks begin to 
offer gifts. 
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It is a relief to turn from the tawdry tinsel of Mr. Drink- 
water to the plain truth supplied in the two splendid volumes 
of the Adams letters, written by Charles Francis Adams and 
Henry Adams from England, and by Charles Francis, Jr. a 
soldier in the Northern army. One owes these remarkable men 
an apology for this conjunction with cheap Drinkwater propa- 
ganda, and the apology is that they serve to protect the truth. 
“As for this country,” wrote Henry Adams in May, 1862, when 
reverses saddened the North, “the simple fact is that it is 
unanimously against us. From hesitation and neutrality, people 
here are fairly decided. If we succeed it will be the 
It is a sort of dogged English prejudice, and there is no 
dealing with it.” “England will truckle to us low enough,” he 
writes in the same month, “ when we regain our power.” So is 
she truckling today, as she is pushed nearer the wall. “I am 
sorry for the manliness of Great Britain,” writes the Minister 
in July, 1862, “when I observe the influence to which it has 
submitted itself.” “So long as we succeed in this war,” he 
writes a year later, “there is an ebb in the tide. Whenever we 
appear to fail, comes a reflux. And so it will go to the end.” 
“The current is dead against us,” wrote Henry in May, 1864, 
“Tf we are defeated, it will be only what is already considered 
“ Singularly enough,” wrote the Minister in February, 


same, 


certain.” 

1865, “the public sentiment, disappointed in its sanguine expecta- 
tion of our ruin, is now taking a wholly new turn,” i.e., when 
the triumph of the North seemed secure. And in March, 1865, 
he notes, “ They [the English people] are not without some em- 
barrassment respecting the possible consequences to themselves 
of their indiscreet betrayal of their true sentiments towards us. 


This has led to a singular panic in regard to what will be done 
by us after restoration.” The Minister was never deceived by 
protestations of English friendship. To the end he knew that 
England would act, and be sustained by her people, solely on 
motives of selfish interest. “Great Britain,” he had written in 
September, 1861, “always looks to her own interest as a para- 
mount law of her action in foreign affairs.” He never forgot 
that principle. Neither should we, his fellow-Americans. It is 
true today, as it was true in 1861-1865, when Great Britain stood 
ready to ruin North or South, or both, as suited “her own 
P. L. B. 


interest.” 


The Three Taverns. A Book of Poems. By Epwin ARrLING- 
TON Roprnson. $1.50; Neighbors. By Wui_rrip Witson Gipson. 
2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Waste Paper Philosophy. To which has been added Magpies 
in Picardy and Other Poems. By T. P. CAMeRroN WiLson, With 
an Introduction by Ronert Norwoov. New York: George Doran 
Co. $1.50. 

The White Comrade and Other Poems. By Roznert HAVEN 
SCHAUFFLER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Contemporary Verse Anthology. With an Introduction by 
CHARLES WHARTON StorK. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This sheaf of poetry is more than usually rich. Mr. Robinson’s 
latest volume will satisfy the select class of readers which he 
cultivates with commendable independence. The thoughtful and 
intellectual qualities of his verse distinguish him among our 
American poets. One likes to be assured now and then that 
the results of mental processes are quite as capable of poetic 
treatment as moods, impulses and sensations. The present vol- 
ume is composed for the greater part of dramatic or psycho- 
logical studies in the Browning manner, of which the title-poem, 
a soliloquy by St. Paul, is an example. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Robinson is at his best in them. One seems to detect a 
straining after erudite subtlety suggestive of the quasi-profound 
amateur. Lyrics like “The Wandering Jew” and “ Neighbors” 
are happier. 

This latter title is employed comprehensively by Mr. Gibson 
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to classify certain poems in his new book as well as to designate 
the entire collection. In the “ Neighbors” poems he gives us 


intimate glimpses into the lives of humble people of the country- 


side. The idea alone reminds us of McMasters; there is no 
digging up of foul bones and grave-cloths. Mr. Gibson is too 
sure and delicate a craftsman to mistake the true matter and 
manner of poets. The other poems of this generous offering 
are arranged under such descriptive headings as “ Khaki,” 
“ Travels,” “Casualties” and “ Home.” 

“Waste Paper Philosophy” is a collection of penciled notes 
found among the effects of an English army officer after his 
death in battle. He was the son of an Anglican vicar, and before 
the war had been a schoolteacher. Mr. Cameron was a sincere 
and highly gifted man as his poetry abundantly proves. It is 
too sad for words that he shared in the strange delusion that no 
religious creed was of any account except that which a man 
made for himself. As if a creed were a simpler matter than a 
house, a wagon, or a pair of shoes. Mr. Schauffler’s poems 
radiate optimism and sunshine in a youthful and vigorous way, 
most pleasant to meet with amid the groans of wrestling souls. 
The title-poem, a famous war-poem, does not ring true to us. 
It seems to forget that the unseen spiritual calamities of peace, 
infidelities, sensualities, and gross absorptions, are of a nature 
to hurt Christ far more than any merely physical calamities. 

The poetry magazine Contemporary Verse has made a selec- 
tion of the best poems which have appeared in its pages during 
the last four years. The proud complacence of the editors over 
their exhibit is at least excusable. The anthology sufficiently 
justifies their wisdom and instinct in adhering to sane and con- 
servative standards of art. It is interesting, and, in these days 
of poetic introspection, somewhat diverting to be told that John 
T. Troth’s spirited ballad, “ Silent Sam,” “ would appear to have 
left the deepest impression of anything ever printed in Con- 
temporary Verse. fe om i 


The Secret Springs. By Harvey O’Hiccins. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

To attempt a popular treatise on psychoanalysis is no easy 
task. Yet the author has succeeded in this. He interprets the 
theories of Dr. Reede and his book is crowded with interesting 
nervous cases. Without doubt the most interesting statement 
in the volume is the author’s conclusion that he has always failed 
to cure a patient that is not convinced of the immortality of 


the soul. He writes: 


As soon as the process of mental analysis shows me that 
the patient has a fixed atheism I drop the case. I have 
learned from many failures that I have here no foundation 
on which to build, that I am working in quicksand. .. . 
For my purposes as a physician then, man is an animal with 
an immortal soul; and the fact that this is true in practice 
is the greatest proof to me that it is true in fact. 

And yet the author is very hazy in his treatment of the ques- 
tion of religion, and the part it should play in life. He condemns 
Puritanism and he has not sensed the reason of the failure of 
Puritanism and all man-made religions. He forgets the essential 
difference between religious theories and the religious fact which 
is Catholicism. Again he misses the point of the relation be- 
tween the emotions and the higher faculties. For him there is 
no difference between control and suppression. And this con- 
fusion follows necessarily as his psychological theories do not 
appreciate the functioning of the human will. He shows very 
clearly the extremes of the Freudian doctrine and yet his own 
doctrine is extreme in its insistence on letting subconscious or 
unconscious thought have full play. Like the Freudian theories 
Dr. Reede’s theories contain a number of half-truths, with all 
the danger that is hidden under their plausible surfaces. Many 
of the chapters in the book appeared as articles in the Cosmopoli- 
tan last year. G. C. T. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

New Novels.—“ Children of Storm,” (Lane, $2.00), by Ida A. 
R. Wylie, is a strong, well-written novel which portrays in a 
vivid manner the difficulties resulting in social and industrial 
relations from the disorganization consequent on the war. 
Under the spell of a flash of insight into the realities of life, two 
young people set at naught social barriers and contract mar- 
riage. The advent of peace shows them that superficial dis- 
tinctions are more powerful than they thought, and they have 
to pass through much suffering before they can adjust their 
lives to changed conditions by rising superior to the tremendous 
trivialities of life. The book also deals with the larger problem 
of industrial reconstruction, scoring the selfishness of both 
labor and capital, depicting the chaos towards which the world 
is tending, and indicating as the remedy a rejuvenescence of 
that spirit of service which was the motive force of the war.—— 
“The Drums of Jeopardy,” (Doubleday, $1.90), by Harold 
McGrath, is a good story of adventure, with plot and counter- 
plot, intrigue, thrills, humor and pathos, and high romance. 
Both the mold and the characters are more or less typical, but 
the story’s interest is maintained throughout—“ Uncle Moses,” 
(Dutton, $2.50), by Sholom Asch, translated from the Yiddish 
by Isaac Goldberg, is the sordid story of a Polish Jew, who 
transplants an entire Polish-Jew town into a tenement in the 
East Side of New York. There they work in his sweat shop 
and most of them forget their religion in the universal search 
for the dollar. Throughout this depressing atmosphere runs 
the depressing story of Uncle Moses. His pursuit of a girl 
forty years younger than himself is the story’s main theme. 
After his marriage to that young woman she runs away from 
him and the story closes with a gloomy picture of Moses con- 
templating a cemetery——The heroine of “ The Black Cardinal” 
(Blase Benziger), a reprinted novel by Father John Talbot 
Smith, is the beautiful and unfortunate Betsy Patterson, of 
Baltimore, wife of Jerome Bonaparte, the worthless brother of 
the first Napoleon. Repudiated by Jerome at the command of his 
brother, she enters France in disguise to insist on her rights as 
wife and mother, in which course she is supported through 
intrigue, humiliation and failure by Consalvi, Secretary of State 
to the Prisoner-Pope, Pius VII, and nicknamed the “ Black Cardi- 
nal” because deprived by Napoleon of the scarlet robes of his 
office. The story closes with a strong vindication of the indis- 
solubility of Christian marriages. It is a distinctly worth-while 
historical novel. 





Illinois in History. The three recent volumes of the “ Cen- 
tennial History of Illinois” (Illinois Centennial Commission, 
Springfield, Ill.) are in every way worthy of the State whose im- 
posing figure they bring before the reader. The first volume 
is by Clarence Walworth Alvord and tells the story of the IIli- 
nois Country from 1673 to 1818. Mr. Alvord has done the 
work thoroughly and supports his interesting story with full 
mastery of the copious documents at his command. His sketches 
-of the great Marquette and his brother missionaries are sym- 
pathetic and lifelike, and his account of the early days and the 
pioneer struggles of a great commonwealth full of inspiring 
lessons. The fifth volume, written by Ernest Ludlow Bogart 
and John Mabry Mathews deals with the Illinois of our own 
days. It takes up such topics as population, the growth of educa- 
tion, art and letters, manufactures, trade and transportation. It 
outlines the duties of the Governor of the State, discusses civil 
service and civil service reform, State finance and State, taxa- 
tion. A final chapter describes the part played by Illinois and 
her sons in the Great War. The fourth volume, which is writ- 
ten by Ernest Ludlow Bogart and Charles Manfred Thompson, 
deals with “ The Industrial State, 1870-1893” in twenty chapters 
describing the Constitutional Convention of 1869, the social 
and artistic life of Illinois in the early seventies, the growth of 
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the political parties and the wonderful development of the 
State’s commerce, manufactures and natural resources. 





A Claudel Drama.—John Strong Newberry has translated 
from the French “The City” (Yale Univ. Press), a play by 
Paul Claudel, the eminent Catholic dramatist. The play, which 
has for its theme the conflict between capital and labor, is full 
of fine poetry, and discerning characterizations but is rather 
difficult reading withal. Particularly effective are the lines in 
the third act where Coeuvre, the Bishop, converts to the 
Catholic Faith Ivors, the King. “Grief,” the prelate says, is 
“our possession, and our defense and our nourishment and our 
stay and our eye in the inextricable shade,” and only a God- 
made man could teach us how to profit by this inevitable pain, 
for 

Yet, as saith the Book, we know 

That all in the first man have fallen away from primal 
blessedness, ; ; 

But our hope is based in our punishment, happiness in our 
anguish, knowledge in our shades, salvation in our 
respite. 

Man having been lured from his first allegiance to God, 
must be again restored. .~. 

No man could have offered anything to God except the man 
that he is, in all his imperfection, 

And not that through which he is man, through which he 
lives, that is to say the image of God. 

God alone can give back God to God, 

And that is why you read that he has made himself man. 





Books of Essays——Mr. Christopher Morley the New York Eve- 
ning Posts columnist has put into a pleasant volume called 
“ Pipefulls”” his recent lucubrations on books and men and met- 
ropolitan life. Among the more noteworthy papers are those 
on Joyce Kilmer, “On Making Friends,” “On Visiting Book- 
shops” and “Confessions of a ‘Colyumist.’” Both Philadel- 
phians and New Yorkers will find many amusing pages in the 
book written on purpose for them. Mr. Walter Jack Duncan 
draws the pictures———The Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, also 
has out a new volume of essays which takes its title from the 
first and best, “The Dame School of Experience” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $2.00). Other topics are “ The Teacher’s Dilemma, “The 
Perils of the Literate” and “ Every Man’s Desire to be Some- 
body Else.” New England publishers, authors and reviewers 
stand by one another pretty faithfully, and the Boston books of 
today like those of fifty years ago are always praised so per- 
sistently that the reading public is persuaded that literary master- 
pieces are still produced there. Dr. Crothers is one of our 
numerous “Charles Lambs of American letters,” but in his 
latest volume he really has not much to say. Annie Carroll 
Moore, who supervises the work with children in the New 
York Public Library, has put into a book called “Roads to 
Childhood” (Doran, $1.50) ten papers of “ Views and Reviews 
of Children’s Books.” The author draws on her wide expe- 
rience to suggest what books should be given to boys and girls 
of various ages, and reprints many hook-reviews she has 
written. 








A Spanish Anthology——In her “Spanish Prose and Poetry, 
Old and New” (Oxford University Press, $5.25) Miss Ida 
Farnell, sometime scholar at Lady Margaret Hall, undertook 
an ambitious task. It cannot be said that she has succeeded in 
any notable degree. The treatment is almost uniformly com- 
pressed to the point of sketchiness: thus Lope de Vega is rep- 
resented by about sixty lines of a translation that is anything 
but poetical. The book’s sole value lies in the possibility that it 
may induce the student to consult the originals. It is clear that 
Miss Farnell tries to divest herself of prejudice against the 
traditional Faith of the Spanish people, but unsuccessfully. She 
is quite certain, for instance, that “the corruption of the Church 
and the loose lives of the clergy during the Middle Ages” are 
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“well-known facts”, and even goes so far as to retail the dis- 
credited fable: “from the times of the Apostolic Fathers the 
Church had placed woman under the ban, and held the ques- 
tion whether or not she had a soul a debatable one.” Is this 
Oxford scholarship ?——-Into a year-book called “The Cheery 
Way” (Harper’s, $2.00) John Kendrick Bangs has put 366 sets 
of his verses, one for every day, including February 29. Easy 
rhymes in an irrepressibly optimistic vein. 
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Small, Maynard & Co., Boston: 
The Best Plays of 1919-20 and the Year Book of the Drama in America. 
Edited by Burns Mantle; Anthology of Magazine Verse for !920 and 
the Year Book of American Poetry. Edited by William Stanley Braith- 
waite. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.: 
Blessed Louise de Marillac; The Daughters of Charity of Arras. 
Pierre Téqui, Paris: 


Les Causeries de Lucien Roland. Par Jules Riché. 5 fr.; Directoire 
Pratique pour le Clergé. Par Chanoine Laurent. 5 fr.; René Béroit. 
Par Le Paulin. $3.50. 


Paul Bourget and the Smith-Towner Bill. 


‘eternal present” is its 
Error and opinions 


They drift 


RUTH has no past, no future; an 
founded claim and perennial future. 
vary and change as shadows on a summer lake. 


along in the firmament of the human mind as tattered clouds. 
Dark and ominous, they herald those storms that gather now 
and then on the horizon of nations; fringed with radiant light, 
they suggest or reveal the presence of the sun of truth. 

Truth has the steady light and glowing warmth of the sun at 
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its zenith. It is ever the same in the blue skies of the intellec- 
tual life of man. Its possession allows us therefore to pre- 
judge the value and consequences of any human legislation. For, 
as truth is nothing but the equation of the human mind with the 
permanent objective order of things, a law to be good must 
measure up to this order which stands independent of human 
versatilities. Principles remain unchanged among the fluctua- 
tions of time and the ever renascent struggle of contending 
forces for the supremacy of power. 


A FRIENDLY CRITIC 


HESE considerations were suggested by the thought-inspir- 

ing pages of Paul Bourget on education in the United 
States. Although written in 1894, in his diary of travels, “ Outre 
Mer,” one would think that this eminent French author had in 
view the Smith-Towner bill. There is such an a propos in his 
remarks on the pernicious consequences of any such legislation, 
that they may help to demonstrate the anti-American spirit of 
that bill which some American imperialists are trying to foist 
on a liberty-loving people. The lesson that comes from a 
stranger has often the sting of the lash. Under its cutting blow 
the national pride often rebounds with a salutary indignation. 

“The indispensable corollary of the study of the life of a 
people,” says Bourget, “is the study of the educational process 
of that people. It reveals the educator’s conception of men; 
hence of the nation, and permits us to foresee, at least to have 
a presentiment, of what the future of the nation will be.” 

What is, in the eyes of this profound psychologist and keen 
observer the outstanding feature of education in the United 
States? After giving an account of his visit to the Boston pri- 
mary schools, to Harvard, to Wellesley and to West Point, he 
sums up his impressions of American education in this formula: 
“the fundamental and complete identification of education and 
life.’ “Education in the United States is minutely and syste- 
matically organized with the view to the adaptation of the indi- 
vidual to his surroundings.” The peculiar needs of the individual 
and encompassing life of the city, and not conventional theories 
have so influenced American education that the schools neces- 
sarily and naturally work against universal centralization of 
State and Federal unity. This educational process springs from 
“the social fact,—the profound vitality of civic feeling in the 
United States. Its method is in absolute conformity with the 
deep respect for individualism upon which American democ- 
racy is founded. The intended multiplication of centres of local 
activity, by developing localized action, continually breaks up 
the force which massed in groups would be too powerful, and 
eventually absorb individualism.” 


“ CAESARISM ” 


OST thought-compelling is the analysis which Bourget 
iY makes of this social fact and its underlying principle. His 
remarks strike at their very root the principles involved in the 
Smith-Towner imperialistic and most anti-American effort. The 
following page of the great French social psychologist should 
be made the subject of reflection for every true American. 


The greater elasticity of local centres, each town raising 
its future citizens according to its need and so to say accord- 
ing to its measure, is indubitably one of the benefits of this 
complete identification of education and life in America. 
With us a Cabinet Minister, taking out his watch, could tell 
you what all the rhetoricians in all the Academies of France 
were doing at the time. 

In America you have as many systems of education as you 
have towns; and it is certainly due to this fact that towns 
quite near to one another, such as New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, each retain that originality which 
is so distinct and that patriotism which is so separate. There- 
in lies, for a democracy, a condition which is a sine qua non 
of political health; and from that point of view again, 
American education, by working in the direction of local 
vitality, shows itself a superior machine for producing this 
healthy state. Democracy is, in fact, according to definition, 
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the government of the people by the people; that is to say, it 
is the empire of the majority. In centralized countries the 
power which such a majority gives to its representatives is 
too great, too absolute. They are capable of penetrating too 
deeply into individual life; and past and present prove 
that in fact they have always so penetrated, and that repub- 
lics thus established are Caesarisms of long or short dura- 
tion, but always Caesarisms. 

The tyranny of a ministry two months in power or that 
of an emperor who reigns eighteen years, is always a tyranny. 
One of the greatest thinkers of France at the present moment 
and one of the least known, M. Louis Menard, has given its 
formula in the following admirable aphorism: “A central- 
ized republic is not capable of living. Monarchy is the only 
logical form of unity.” 

The federative system which tends always to scatter the 
power of local authorities has the advantage of giving to the 
individual a far larger number of probabilities of indepen- 
dence and of rendering almost impossible the rise of a dicta- 
torship. If the organization of Socialism continues to extend 
in the United States, as is very probable, one of the surest 
obstacles to despotism—for the fact that it is collective does 
not render its despotism any less hateful or iniquitous—will 
be the vigor of municipal centers. 

It is therefore true to say that among the causes which 
contribute to augment that vigor and which tend to preserve 
the country from revolution from below, as well as from 
subjugation from above, the school, such as it is understood 
in America, represents the most powerful. 

It is a conservative force, upon which the country will 
lean in the day of danger; and as the government of Amer- 
ica is at one and the same time an instrument of progress 
—conservatism, we can say that this is one of the most won- 
derful machines of this country which has invented so many. 


Does not this page, written in 1894, read now as a severe in- 
dictment of the Smith-Towner bill? After twenty-five years it 
stands as a crushing argument against the anti-American spirit 
of this proposed legislation and as a challenge to its promoters. 
For the principle of national decentralization is the corner stone 
of the great American Republic. To break the equilibrium that 
exists between the two contending forces at play in its social 
and political life, the centripetal force of authority and the cen- 
trifugal force of liberty, is to throw the nation out of its orbit. 
Revolution from below or subjugation from above follows as a 
natural consequence. 

Were the Smith-Towner bill to become law, the future history 
of the United States would soon be a justification of Paul 
Bourget’s predictions. The issue therefore is a very serious 
one for the “Land of the Free.” Outsiders themselves cannot 
but follow with anxiety the present trend of thought in the 
great Republic. For, as our eminent French writer states, “Its 
mere existence represents for future civilization an immense 
possibility.” America is, in our modern society, “a colossal 
field of experiment.” Grorce T. Datry, C.SS.R. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Cooperation On the Increase 


MOST notable and yet little noted fact of the last few years 

is the growth of cooperative societies. When the Bishops 
in their Reconstruction Program brought up the question of co- 
operation they could say: “ Very few serious efforts of this kind 
have been made in this country.” This was less than two years 
ago. Since then, a great many serious and successful efforts 
have been carried on. New developments have been worked 
out. A national cooperative bank has been established. Farmers 
nearly everywhere are entering the cooperative movement with 
an intensity never before experienced in the United States. 

All this is a good sign. It shows that men are trying to work 
together to solve their problems. It shows that they are begin- 
ning to realize the many difficulties they confront in their work- 
ing lives, and that it is possible for them if they join together 
to effect many of the conditions of their work and livelihood. 
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THE RocHDALE PLAN 


OOPERATIVE stores on the Rochdale plan have been 
started in a number of states. In the Rochdale plan of store 
a number of consumers start a retail store and direct it them- 
selves. Each member of the society conducting the store has 
one vote. The capital of the store is paid only the minimum 
current or legal rate of interest, and all the savings are used for 
the social good of the members, or distributed as savings-returns 
in proportion to purchases or patronage. Sometimes the em- 
ployees of the store receive the same savings-returns on their 
purchases or patronage as the members. The Rochdale plan 
takes its name from the original Rochdale store established in 
England during the forties of the last century. Since that time, 
the Rochdale plan has been pursued most successfully in England, 
Scotland, and on the Continent. Before the war it was one of 
the most important, although little heralded, economic movements 
in Europe. During the war and since the armistice its growth 
has been amazing. The growth of it in the United States, al- 
though surprising, has been small compared to that of Europe. 
The Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction recommends 
cooperative stores as one of the most important and most effec- 
tive methods of reducing the cost of living. It says that in addi- 
tion to reducing the cost of living, cooperative stores will train 
the working people and consumers generally in thrift, business 
methods, and the capacity for further cooperative ventures. It 
will teach, says the Bishops’ Program, “the folly of excessive 


selfishness and senseless individualism” and will assure the 
success of “desirable extensions of governmental action in 
industry.” 


Stores on the Rochdale plan are democratically managed and 
the benefits are distributed according to the amount of trade 
that the members have with the store. The cooperative move- 
ment is built from the ground up; it is built from the individual 
stores and the cooperating members of the individual stores, and 
as it succeeds and grows, it enters the wholesale business and 
obtains the larger rewards of the combined wholesale and retail 
trade. As it grows it enters also the productive field and tries 
to get as close as possible to the source of supply. It does this 
not only because it believes that the cost of living can be reduced 
in this way, but also because it looks forward to a time when 
the consumers will control cooperatively the whole productive 
and distributive system. The confirmed cooperator looks for- 
ward to a new society based upon the cooperative consumers. 
But that is a long way off and in the meantime they are going 
about the apparently humdrum, but to them intensely interesting 
work of directing retail and wholesale societies. 


SomME AMERICAN VARIATIONS 


NEW development has appeared in Central Illinois called 

the American Rochdale Plan. The Central States Co- 
operative Wholesale Society with headquarters in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, is the chief organ of this movement. A number of 
stores on the Rochdale plan have united with the wholesale store, 
and the wholesale store has established trades union stores in 
the mining camps and larger towns of Central and Southern 
Illinois. The labor unions finance the store and have a small 
share of influence over its direction. The wholesale society, 
however, manages the stores, does the auditing, and except for 
the influence of the trades unions has charge of the stores. Goods 
are sold at cost to all the people of the community. It is claimed 
that on an average, these American Rochdale stores sell seven- 
teen and one-half per cent below the retail price. The wholesale 
society does a business of about $300,000 a month and the Roch- 
dale stores belonging to the wholesale society receive five per 
cent return on their patronage. John H. Walker of the United 
Mine Workers, president of the wholesale society, claims that 
the labor unions in the United States could very easily take up 
this system, influence greatly the high cost of living, and so 
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strengthen themselves that if a great “open shop” drive came 
they could easily defeat it. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers have received a 
great deal of publicity through the establishment of a coopera- 
tive bank. Their bank is a national bank, coming under the laws 
for national banks. A great many other labor unions and city 
trades councils are planning similar banks. A standing committee 
on banking and credit under the All-American Farmer-Labor Co- 
operative Commission is engaged in studying methods of co- 
operative banking and in encouraging the establishment of such 
banks. There is nothing marvelous about this; cooperative banks 
are common in many of the countries of the world. We in the 
United States are merely slower than the others in the estab- 
lishment of such organizations. The probability is that we shall 
see many cooperative banks in the next few years, and that just 
as the cooperative movement in other fields will develop, so too 
cooperative banks, credit unions, etc. will be widespread. 

Most of the cooperative ventures referred to thus far have 
been established among city workers. There is an even stronger 
movement in the country. It is found among farmers in nearly 
every part of the United States, but it is strongest in the Middle 
West. Nebraska, Kansas, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin are among the leaders. The Farmers’ 
Union has been very active in Nebraska under the leadership of 
C. H. Gustafson, who has joined with the labor groups in the 
All-American Farmer-Labor Cooperative Commission. The 
farmers, besides having marketing societies for the sale of their 
products, have established cooperative stores, sometimes in con- 
nection with the marketing societies and at other times inde- 
pendently. They have wholesale houses and very many retail 
stores. 


THe Bricgut Future 


HE recent decline in the price of farm-products has intensi- 

fied the movement. In meetings of farmers they are in- 
sisting more strenuously and urging more zealously that all of 
the farmers in the United States join cooperative societies and 
through their united strength obtain better prices for their pro- 
ducts. Their contention is that the distributive system in the 
United States costs the farmers and consumers entirely too 
much, and that the farmers and consumers by marketing through 
their own organizations can save a great deal of the expense now 
connected with getting goods from the producer to the ultimate 
consumer. 

The farmers also, in certain parts of the country, are keen for 
the establishment of cooperative banks. They believe that credit 
is the foundation of a successful cooperative movement, and that 
it is an absolute necessity for them to establish good cooper- 
ative stores. 

At the same time that the cooperative movement has been 
growing, there have been established a number of spurious or- 
ganizations masking themselves with the name “ cooperation.” 
The Cooperative League of America, which now is the organi- 
zation of all the bona fide Rochdale societies in the United States, 
is exposing fraudulent cooperative societies in the United States, 
and is trying to spread the ideas of the cooperative movement 


and to encourage the establishment of the very best cooperative - 


stores. 

Cooperation appears to have a bright future before it in the 
United States. Long in starting, it seems to have begun in 
earnest. The Bishops’ Program says that “our superior energy, 
initiative and commercial capacity will enable us, once we set 
about the task earnestly, even to surpass what has been done 
in England and Scotland.” Together with the work of the labor 


unions the cooperative societies will do much to improve the 
economic and social position of the working people in the United 
States, and will open the way to further changes that will be 
found to be necessary. 


RicHarp McGowan. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
A Huge National 
Deficit 
HE acting chairman of the Committee on Finance, Senator 
McCumber, has raised a cry of alarm over the great deficit 
that confronts the Treasury. He places it at $1,229,981,765 with 
a fair prospect that it may be $2,000,000,000 by June 1921. His 
estimate has been summarized as follows: 
Amount of cash in Treasury Dec. 6, 1920.. $160,018,235 














Estimated receipts of taxes due Dec. 15.... 650,000,000 
$810,018,235 

Outstanding certificates— 
po ae a. rr $700,000,000 
pe ee. rer 300,000,000 
Matarmr Dec: 15, 921 ... os. ek. cease 140,000,000 
$1,140,000,000 
Deficit (if Treasury is empty) ........... $329,981,765 
Minimum Treasury safety balance ........ 250,000,000 
$579,981,765 
Railway operation deficit ................. 650,000,000 
Total estimated deficit ............... $1,229,981,765 


This is appalling to all except the super-patriots who are 
demanding the Smith-Towner and similar bills that will filch 
many more millions from already overburdened people. 





Small Items of 
Ex 
F expenses and debts are signs of wealth, then the United 
States is exceedingly rich. The war, for instance, cost us 
$24,010,000,000 plus the $10,000,000,000 due us from foreign gov- 
ernments. The total expenditures by the Government from 
April 6, 1917 to June 30 last, excepting postal disbursements 
from postal revenues, were $38,830,812,895. Moreover, pension 
disbursements for the fiscal year 1920 aggregated $213,295,314, 
and Mr. Wilson has just sent to the Senate an itemized bill of 
expenses incurred by himself and his retinue at Paris: only 
$1,651,191.90. The ninety cent item is, of course, shocking, the 
rest of the bill is a mere bagatelle, especially the $128,870 
“for damages and loss of property at Hotel de Crillon.” Ap- 
parently the Commission was extremely democratic in more ways 
than one. Lastly, Mr. Burleson who recently pronounced his 
administration of the post office a near-miracle, reports a deficit 
of $17,270,482 for the fiscal year 1920. If near-miracles are so 
expensive, it is a blessing that the Post Master General did not 
work a miracle. 


Our Homicide 
Record 

OMICIDES are again claiming the attention of American 
statisticians. From 1909 to 1918 there were each year 5.6 
homicides for every 100,000 of our people; from 1913-1918 the 
rate was 5.0. In the current Spectator, however, Frederick L. 
Hoffman shows that in thirty-one cities representing one-fifth 
of our population, the rate has actually increased. In those 
cities from 1909 to 1913 there were 7.029 homicides, in the next 
half decade there were 8.371. Last year, in Chicago, for every 
100,000 people, there were 12 murders; in San Francisco, 12; in 
St. Louis, 16. The Southern cities stand at the head of the list. 
For the first aforesaid decade, the rate in Memphis was 73.3 per 
100,000, in the second half decade 68.3. In Savannah, last year, 
there were 42 homicides for every 100,000 people, while in Mil- 
waukee the rate was but 2.5 per 100,000. This record would be 
shameful for the jungle even, but then what better can we hope 

for, considering that most of our people are irreligious? 
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Business and Religion 

U NDER date of November 29, 1920, the Chronicle, an im- 

portant commercial and financial paper, prints an inter- 

esting statement of the “Credit Cuvu-operation and Credit 

Methods, Executive Committee of the National Association of 

Credit Men.” Speaking through its chairman, H. F. Barker, 
the Committee says: 


Believing that the business of this country is done too 
loosely, this committee wishes to point out certain salient 
facts. If we are to build up the kind of a business con- 
science which will stand firm under all strain, we must 
arouse our fellow citizens to the need of a strong moral 
backbone. We must have a standard of practice in the buy- 
ing and selling of merchandise. It is but just to say that 
this is a spiritual problem, and the world in recent years 
has been dealing with spiritual things, but in a materialistic 
manner. We must inject more religion into business. 


These are excellent words, but since materialism is the foun- 
dation of our present capitalistic system, they will have no 
effect until that system is radically changed. 





Perfect Hypocrisy 
at Last? 
HE Catholic Herald of India for November 10 makes the 
following comments on the reign of British terrorism in 
Ireland and on the attitude of the East Indian press regarding 
the subject: 


If the leaders published in Calcutta on the nine towns 
destroyed in Belgium by the Germans were pasted together, 
they would line the coast of India from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay. On the 111 towns and villages sacked in Ireland by 
Dublin Castle, we had two leaders, one measuring fourteen 
inches, the other five; and the fourteen inches were a de- 
fense, and the five, an apology. 

Evidence is fast accumulating that the reprisals in Ireland 
are the outcome of a set policy and though repudiated by 
the British public, are openly countenanced by the Coalition 
party. The regime of terrorism followed immediately after 
the famous declaration of a new policy, formulated at the 
end of last session by Sir Hamar Greenwood, that gentle- 
man from Canada, so “deeply versed in democratic insti- 
tutions,” when it was announced that Carson’s hooligans 
were to be supplied with arms and given a free hand. At 
the same time spies and policemen were enlisted from 
among prisoners and unemployed, and the game was set 
going. 

lai, the present conflict is nothing but a determined 
effort of radical Protestantism to exterminate Catholi- 
cism in its last stronghold. Before the war the campaign 
was carried on with buckets of soup; “souperism” having 
failed, the Ulster heroes are trying what tins of kerosene 
oil will do. Shops, stores, creameries, crops are burned to 
ashes, women and children are sent adrift. It is the spirit 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and good Queen Bess having a last 
flicker. 

Cork was still standing, of course, when the above was 
written. The horrified denunciations that filled numberless 
columns of English and American papers when Louvain was 
fired by the Germans are notably lacking now when Cork has 
suffered far worse at the hands of the British Has the ne- 


plus-ultra of hypocrisy at last been reached? 





A Cardinal’s Plea for Austria’s 
Aged Sufferers 
ben following extract is taken from a letter recently sent 
by the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna to the Baroness von 
Rast, a member of his Austrian Delegation, which is nobly 
working here for the Catholic relief of that stricken land: 


I desire inform you that we have just begun a great 
and important movement whose support we urge upon you. 
I refer to the Charity Relief for Aged Men and Women 
established at Vienna. These poor people are leading a 
most pitiable existence. 

In Vienna alone there are about 40,000 aged men and wo- 
men whose entire means of subsistence is an income of 
from 60 to 130 Kronen. Yet the price of a single loaf of 
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bread is 15 Kronen and a kilogram of meat costs no less 
than 200 Kronen. These poor creatures are suffering dread- 
fully from hunger and cold. Oftentimes they do not pos- 
sess even a single piece of underwear. 

Our purpose is to open a great campaign, which must 
not fail, and we pray that it may receive generous support. 


The Cardinal further states in his letter that his aim is to 
secure for each of these aged sufferers at least a small specified 
monthly quantity of milk, food and fuel—so small indeed that 
it is pitiable in itself, but the means at the Cardinal’s disposal 
are but slight, the need on every hand is dreadful, and Ameri- 
can Catholics in general have hitherto done comparatively little 
to aid this devoted Prelate in his noble labors of charity. Wh 
indeed can think of the poor helpless creatures here described in 
his touching letter without being moved profoundly? Would 
that each one of our readers would send in at least some slight 
gift to our Austrian Relief Fund, naming, if he pleases, this 
special purpose! There is indeed no greater Christmas charity 
than a contribution to this Fund which America has opened for 
its readers to enable them to give in a Catholic way to Catholic 
charity. 





Crime and Prohibition 

N a late issue of the St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat Asso- 

ciate City Counselor Killoren who was recently elected 

circuit judge declares that the crime-wave now rolling over the 

city is due to lack of supervision over children and to the 

demoralizing influence of the Prohibition laws. Of the latter 
he says: 

And then there is the Prohibition Law. We have been 
told that Prohibition would empty our jails and would make 
angels out of all men. But what do we have? There is 
more crime than ever before. The Federal and the State 
Prohibition statutes are being violated openly and brazenly 
by the men whom we used to recognize as our highest-class 
citizens. The lower elements of society see these violations 
and they immediately think that they can likewise violate 
the laws as they please. The result is that there is a general 
contempt of all laws. 

Our legislators are placing new laws on the statute books 
every day, but they do not realize that they are under- 
mining the very foundations of our Constitution, that they 
are sowing lawlessness and discontent and that they are 
making dishonest men and women. — 

Before Prohibition became a national law all crimes and 
law violations were la:d at the door of “demon alcohol.” 
Today we have a situation where those who used to indulge 
in strong liquor are drinking vile concoctions which take 
away their reasoning power and induce them to commit 
crimes. It is hard, indeed, to find the blessings of Prohibi- 
tion. 

This is all very good, but is Mr. Killoren quite fair to Pro- 
hibition? At least he might have admitted that the crimes he 
denounces took place before Jamaica ginger was banned and 
mince meat was seized in Houston and Boston. For it is certain 
that the American people will give over their wickedness as soon 
as they realize that the newly-discovered “ constructive beverage,” 
mince pie, must be bought or made by the gallon and secretly 
consumed by the pint; God and Prohibitionists alone know the 
harm that mince pie has done the race. But now that Federal 
agents are snifiing it with inquisitive noses, there will be an end 
to the drunken orgies that have multiplied since the beginning 
of the reign of Volstead I. But not yet, perhaps; the flaming 
sword may still be at the gate of Paradise, for plum-pudding is 
left. 


Senator Walsh and the 

Interchurch Steel Report 

N December 7 Senator Walsh of Montana asked to be 

allowed to read to the Senate “some highly interesting 

features” of the Steel Report of the Interchurch Commission 

on Industrial Relations. “I read from page 4 of the report, as 
follows,” said the Senator: 
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Out of the first set of undisputed facts, those may be 
cited in the beginning: 

(a) The number of those working the 12-hour day is 
69,000. (Testimony of E. H. Gary, Senate investigation, 
vol. 1, p. 157.) mS 

(b) The number of those receiving the common labor or 
lowest rate of pay is 70,000. (Letters of E. H. Gary to this 
commission. ) 

This means that approximately 350,000 men, women, and 
children are directly affected by the longest hours or the 
smallest pay in that part of the industry owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation, which fixes pay and hours 
without conference with the labor force. 

Since this corporation controls about half the industry, 
it is therefore a reasonably conservative estimate that the 
working conditions of three quarters of a million of the 
nation’s population have their lives determined arbitrarily 
by the 12-hour day or by the lowest pay in the steel industry. 

Touching the subject of hours of labor, the commission 
finds : 

Approximately one-half of the employees were subjected 
to the 12-hour day. Approximately one-half of these in turn 
were subjected to the 7-day week. 

Much less than one-quarter had a working day of less 
than 10 hours (60-hour week.) 

The average week for all employees was 68.7 hours; these 
employees generally believed that a week of over 60 hours 
ceased to be a standard in other industries 15 to 20 years ago. 

Schedules of hours for the chief classes of steel workers 
were from 12 to 40 hours longer per week than in other 
basic industries near steel communities; the American steel 
average was over 20 hours longer than the British, which 
ran between 47 and 48 hours in 1919. . . . . 

The only reasons for the 12-hour day, furnished by the 
companies, were found to be without adequate basis in 
ee «se fe 
Wages: The annual earnings of over one-third of all 
productive iron and steel workers were, and had been for 
years, below the level set by Government experts as the 
minimum of subsistence standard for families of five. 

The annual earnings of 72 per cent of all workers were, 
and had been for years, below the level set by Government 
experts as the minimum of comfort level for families of five. 

This second standard being the lowest which scientists 
are willing to term an “American standard of living,” it 
follows that nearly three-quarters of the steel workers could 
not earn enough for an American standard of living. 

Two other significant things: 

In western Pennsylvania the civil rights of free speech 
and assembly were abrogated without just cause both for 
individuals and labor organizations. Personal rights of 
strikers were violated by the State constabulary and sheriff's 
deputies. ... . 

Charges of Bolshevism or of industrial radicalism in the 
conduct of the strike were without foundation. 


On the motion of the Senator the Interchurch Report was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. The Com- 
mittee was directed to communicate to the Senate such views 
as they wish to submit concerning the recommendations of the 
report. 





Spiritual Aid for 
Germany 

N addition to acute material need of the necessities of life, 
Germany has begun to feel the dire necessity of enlisting the 
good offices of the world in order to withstand a spiritual dan- 
ger of the greatest importance. An effort is being made to rob 
Germany of the Faith. An example of the thoroughness with 
which the attack is organized was the procession held in Berlin 
late in September, in which from 6,000 to 7,000 children, be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve, marched through the streets, 
some with still smaller children led by the hand. It was bad 
enough that the demonstration should have for its object to 
demand undenominational schools; but it was still worse that 
the little children should have been made to carry placards on 
which were printed flagrant impiety like the following: “We 
want our lives to be made comfortable and happy here, for 
there will be no meeting hereafter in the world beyond.” This 
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is only one instance of the manner in which the minds of the 
people are being poisoned. Their utter destitution, desolation 
and hopelessness, and the breakdown of practically all their 
accustomed institutions make their souls ripe for the sowing 
of infidelity. Efforts are being made to check the influence of 
this evil propaganda, among which is a campaign of prayer for 
the preservation of the Faith. Throughout Germany the Sis- 
terhoods have enlisted their own zeal and that of the children 
committed to their care in a united apostolate. Their petitions 
are being addressed to Blessed Peter Canisius, who in the de- 
signs of Divine Providence was the instrument raised up by 
God to stem the tide of the so-called Reformation, in the hope 
that he may again come to the assistance of the land for which 
he labored so successfully 400 years ago. Every day the nuns 
and the children of Germany say the following short prayer: 


Blessed Peter Canisius, have mercy on thy beloved land 
of thy birth and of thy apostolic labor. Vouchsafe to per- 
form the miracles which Holy Church requires for him who 
is to be proclaimed one of her acknowledged Saints, so 
that resplendent with the radiance of sanctity, thou mayest 
be Patron of those who labor to reunite all Germany in the 
one true Faith. 

Two objects are sought in this league of prayer: the canoniza- 
tion of Blessed Peter Canisius and the preservation of the 
Faith of his native land. But the Catholics of Germany feel 
that they alone are insufficient for the task and they are desir- 
ous of having the Sisterhoods of the United States enlist them- 
selves and the children under their guidance in a great united 
effort to secure these two objects. It is a worthy cause. Ger- 
many has done great things for Catholicism, particularly in 
America. Who knows what might be accomplished if the nuns 
of the United States got the millions of children under their 
care to say every day the little prayer given above? Among 
other things it would teach them a realization of the solidarity 
of the Faith and the power of prayer. May 8, 1921, is the four 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Blessed Peter Canisius. 





Death of Father 
Coppens 

‘ane Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., died on December 14, at 
St. Ignatius College, Chicago. Father Coppens bears the 
distinction of having labored in the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion for sixty-seven years, nearly sixty of which were actually 
spent in the classroom. He was born in Turnhout, Belgium, 
on May 24, 1835, and was educated in the Jesuit College of his 
native town, and afterwards in the graduate schools of St. 
Louis University, and Fordham University, New York. In 
1853 he entered the Society of Jesus at Florissant, Missouri, and 
was ordained in New York by Cardinal McCloskey in 1865. 
Father Coppens wrote the first English text-books on rhetoric 
and oratoricai composition for the use of Catholic colleges, and 
the first Catholic text-book on medical jurisprudence, all of 
which works are still widely used. His other works, besides 
numerous contributions to Catholic reviews, include texts on 
“Logic and Metaphysics,” “ Moral Philosophy,” “A Systematic 
Study of the Catholic Religion,” and “A Brief History of 
Philosophy.” Two historical studies, “Who Are the Jesuits?” 
and “ Protestantism: How It Came About,” and several asceti- 
cal works, “ The Living Church of the Living God,” “ Mystic 
Treasures of the Mass,” and “Choice Morsels of the Bread of 
Life,” were published after the venerable author, still active 
as professor of philosophy, had completed his seventieth year. 
Physically slight, almost fragile, and never robust in health, 
Father Coppens had an energy that is given to few. The value 
of his work for Catholic education is beyond estimate, but his 
memory will long abide with his religious brethren as the 
memory of a humble, zealous religious, who never lost a moment 
of time or spoke an urcharitable word. 














